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Codperation of Workers in Study of Indus- 
trial Personnel Matters 


By SamMvet Gompsrs, President, American Federation of Labor 
Vice-Chairman, Personnel Research Federation 


damental service which re- 

search makes to progress and 
to maintaining the fabric of civilized 
life. Our war struggle which forced us 
to reorganize many activities in order to 
reach a surer basis for what threatened 
to be a death contest, broadened our 
concept of the relative importance of 
research. It is particularly fitting then 
that representatives of every interest 
in life should have just the sort of 
conference for which we have met, in 
order to consider the fullest service 
research can contribute to the problems 
of each distinctive field. Whatever 
help research and science can offer 
labor will welcome. 

The service of scientific information 
is not a new idea to labor. Our efforts 
may sometimes have been a bit hazy 
in concept and perhaps our methods 
and terminology lacked the discrimi- 
nating sureness of the trained scientist 
—but we knew what we needed. You 
may perhaps not know that our federal 
and state bureaus of labor statistics are 
the results of persistent educational 
propaganda of organized labor. It 
was our desire that these bureaus 
would render practical help in dealing 
with labor problems. The campaign 
which the International Cigarmakers 


| no one disputes the fun- 
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Union waged to abolish the tenement 
system of cigar making started forces 
that helped to develop the field of in- 
dustrial hygiene. We knew that the 
tenement system was demoralizing our 
craft and killing cigarmakers and their 
families. We applied in vain to the 
board of health, the state legislature 
and the courts—only when we built up 
a strong economic movement could we 
make health knowledge effective. 

A persistent effort has been made to 
saddle upon labor the odium of oppqsi- 
tion to improved methods and ma- 
chinery in production. This is not 
true as a general statement. What 
labor has opposed is an effort to ex- 
ploit them by the use of improve- 
ments that are intended as a blessing 
to mankind. Labor is rightly suspi- 
cious of changes which are introduced 
without explanation and whose effect 
upon their welfare is not considered. 
Labor’s codéperation has been assured 
in the introduction of even such a rev- 
olutionizing machine as the linotype 
when the workers had a voice in deter- 
mining the use of the machines instead 
of going under machine control. My 
office was in Indianapolis opposite 
that of the president of the I. T. U.! at 


1International Typographical Union. 
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the time this policy was in the making 
and I earnestly urged upon Mr. Pres- 
cott the course that was followed. 

Labor is not opposed to increased 
production or improved methods. 
Quite the contrary. We recognize 
there can be no permanent betterment 
of standards of living for all except by 
increasing the things that contribute to 
better and more satisfactory living. 
But we hold as a fundamental that 
material products are not the ultimate 
of production, but service in better life 
for humanity. The essence of this fun- 
damental as applied to labor problems 
we have formulated in the declaration 
we call the charter of economic 
freedom: “The labor of a human 
being is not a commodity or article 
of commerce.” 

Now one more point upon which 
frank statement is necessary. One of 
the early attempts to apply science to 
labor questions came with types of 
scientific management that treated 
wage-earners as machines or simply 
laboratory material. Organized labor 
resisted—that resistance helped to 
humanize concepts and methods in 
management, until now the human 
nature of the workers is recognized 
as the fundamental factor in deter- 
mining policies. 

This preliminary statement clears 
the way for consideration for the prob 
lem of the conference 
of a working relationship ought organ 
izations of labor and science to enter 


just what sort 
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will last as long as life. Fortunate will 
we be if we can make a contribu- 
tion that will simplify the efforts of 
those who are dealing with specific 
phases. 

This conference is concerned with 
the field of industrial government 
which we can for convenience divide 
under two heads, the law-making func- 
tion and the administration. Experi- 
ence has taught organized labor that 
we can only maintain opportunity for 
freedom and well-being when laws for 
industry are made by those directly 
concerned, the management and the 
workers. Clearly the formulation of 
laws to govern industry is not to be 
the function of any organization sug- 
gested by this conference. Science 
and research may furnish the law- 
makers with data and suggestions to 
assist the law-makers in reaching the 
best considered judgments—but con- 
fusion and retrogression will follow any 
attempt to usurp prerogatives. 

On the administration side of per- 
sonnel relations, science can make rich 
contributions if conceived and directed 
in the spirit of service to mankind. 
Such efforts would win good-will and 
confidence by results. Labor is not 
coming here to question the value of 


fundamentals that have proved them- 
selves in many tests, but to consider 
miditional methods whereby we can 
mivance both the material and apir- 
itual life of all 


My suggestion is that we ought not 
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judgments. I think that by gather- 
ing data on non-controversial subjects, 
we shall probably be able to bring out 
facts underlying other problems that 
have hitherto seemed controversial, in 
such a way as to indicate conclusions. 
This method may gradually narrow 
the debated field. 

The problems occur to me now which 
could be undertaken with advantage: 

1. To collect data on hours of work 
in continuous industries, indicating 
what plants have the two-shift system 
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and which the three-shift; data show- 
ing comparative production under the 
two systems. Work out plans show- 
ing how a third shift system could be 
installed in various types of industries. 
2. Attempt to work out uniformity 
in job terminology to facilitate the 
work of an employment service. 
Findings or recommendations upon 
all matters must be the practically 
unanimous decision of all concerned— 
mutuality is necessary to maintaining 
good faith and practical results. 











Cooperation of Workers in Study of Indus- 
trial Personnel Matters 


By Samvuet Gompers, President, American Federation of Labor 
Vice-Chairman, Personnel Research Federation 


ODAY no one disputes the fun- 

i damental service which re- 

search makes to progress and 
to maintaining the fabric of civilized 
life. Our war struggle which forced us 
to reorganize many activities in order to 
reach a surer basis for what threatened 
to be a death contest, broadened our 
concept of the relative importance of 
research. It is particularly fitting then 
that representatives of every interest 
in life should have just the sort of 
conference for which we have met, in 
order to consider the fullest service 
research can contributeto the problems 
of each distinctive field. Whatever 
help research and science can offer 
labor will welcome. 

The service of scientific information 
is not a new idea to labor. Our efforts 
may sometimes have been a bit hazy 
in concept and perhaps our methods 
and terminology lacked the discrimi- 
nating sureness of the trained scientist 
—but we knew what we needed. You 
may perhaps not know that our federal 
and state bureaus of labor statistics are 
the results of persistent educational 
propaganda of organized labor. It 
was our desire that these bureaus 


would render practical help in dealing, 
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with labor problems. 
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Union waged to abolish the tenement 
system of cigar making started forces 
that helped to develop the field of in- 
dustrial hygiene. We knew that the 
tenement system was demoralizing our 
craft and killing cigarmakers and their 
families. We applied in vain to the 
board of health, the state legislature 
and the courts—only when we built up 
a strong economic movement could we 
make health knowledge effective. 

A persistent effort has been made to 
saddle upon labor the odium of opposi- 
tion to improved methods and ma- 
chinery in production. This is not 
true as a general statement. What 
labor has opposed is an effort to ex- 
ploit them by the use of improve- 
ments that are intended as a blessing 
to mankind. Labor is rightly suspi- 
cious of changes which are introduced 
without explanation and whose effect 
upon their welfare is not considered. 
Labor’s coéperation has been assured 
in the introduction of even such a rev- 
olutionizing machine as the linotype 
when the workers had a voice in deter- 
mining the use of the machines instead 
of going under machine control. My 
office was in Indianapolis opposite 
that of the president of the I. T. U.! at 


1International Typographical Union. 
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the time this policy was in the making 
and I earnestly urged upon Mr. Pres- 
cott the course that was followed. 

Labor is not opposed to increased 
production or improved methods. 
Quite the contrary. We recognize 
there can be no permanent betterment 
of standards of living for all except by 
increasing the things that contribute to 
better and more satisfactory living. 
But we hold as a fundamental that 
material products are not the ultimate 
of production, but service in better life 
for humanity. The essence of this fun- 
damental as applied to labor problems 
we have formulated in the declaration 
we call the charter of economic 
freedom: ‘The labor of a human 
being is not a commodity or article 
of commerce.” 

Now one more point upon which 
frank statement is necessary. One of 
the early attempts to apply science to 
labor questions came with types of 
scientific management that treated 
wage-earners as machines or simply 
laboratory material. Organized labor 
resisted—that resistance helped to 
humanize concepts and methods in 
management, until now the human 
nature of the workers is recognized 
as the fundamental factor in deter- 
mining policies, 

This preliminary statement clears 
the way for consideration for the prob- 
lem of the conference—just what sort 
of a working relationship ought organ- 
izations of labor and science to enter 
into and what type of problems can we 
be mutually helpful in working out 
together. I take it that all of us 
have too much vision and experience 
to think we can “solve the labor 
problem.” That is a life problem that 
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will last as long as life. Fortunate will 
we be if we can make a contribu- 
tion that will simplify the efforts of 
those who are dealing with specific 
phases. 

This conference is concerned with 
the field of industrial government 
which we can for convenience divide 
under two heads, the law-making func- 
tion and the administration. Experi- 
ence has taught organized labor that 
we can only maintain opportunity for 
freedom and well-being when laws for 
industry are made by those directly 
concerned, the management and the 
workers. Clearly the formulation of 
laws to govern industry is not to be 
the function of any organization sug- 
gested by this conference. Science 
and research may furnish the law- 
makers with data and suggestions to 
assist the law-makers in reaching the 
best considered judgments—but con- 
fusion and retrogression will follow any 
attempt to usurp prerogatives. 

On the administration side of per- 
sonnel relations, science can make rich 
contributions if conceived and directed 
in the spirit of service to mankind. 
Such efforts would win good-will and 
confidence by results. Labor is not 
coming here to question the value of 
fundamentals that have proved them- 
selves in many tests, but to consider 
additional methods whereby we can 
advance both the material and spir- 
itual life of all. 

My suggestion is that we ought not 
to formulate a comprehensive scheme 
of work to be worked toward in the 
months to come, but that we should 
do best to decide upon one forward 
step at a time thus utilizing our accu- 


_ mulated experience to help us to better 
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judgments. I think that by gather- 
ing data on non-controversial subjects, 
we shall probably be able to bring out 
facts underlying other problems that 
have hitherto seemed controversial, in 
such a way as to indicate conclusions. 
This method may gradually narrow 
the debated field. 

The problems occur to me now which 
could be undertaken with advantage: 

1. To collect data on hours of work 
in continuous industries, indicating 
what plants have the two-shift system 
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and which the three-shift; data show- 
ing comparative production under the 
two systems. Work out plans show- 
ing how a third shift system could be 
installed in various types of industries. 

2. Attempt to work out uniformity 
in job terminology to facilitate the 
work of an employment service. 

Findings or recommendations upon 
all matters must be the practically 
unanimous decision of all concerned— 
mutuality is necessary to maintaining 
good faith and practical results. 





What Is Personnel Research?’ 


By Rosert M. YERKEs, 


Chairman, Personnel Research Federation; 


Director, Research Information Service, National Research Council 


the civilization which he has 

created? This is the central 
question of the times. For our Per- 
sonnel Research Federation this ques- 
tion takes the form, Shall the indus- 
trial system and its products be treated 
as ends or as means to human welfare? 
The fate of existing forms of civili- 
zation, mayhap of mankind, hangs 
on the answer. We look confidently 
to disinterested research to guide 
our race to a wise solution of this 
problem. 

Today we meet as fellow workers 
for the improvement of human rela- 
tions to consider the possibilities of 
progress through one major variety 
of research. It is known as “person- 
nel research.” On the chance that we 
may not be perfectly clear and in ac- 
cord with respect to the meaning of 
this new term, the following working 
definition is proposed. Personnel re- 
search is the study, by scientific 
methods, of man in relation to the 
trades, arts, and professions. It is 
concerned with the human, as con- 
trasted with the mechanical, factors 
in agriculture, industry, commerce, 


GT tie man be slave or master of 


1 An address by the temporary chairman 
at the annual meeting of the Personnel 
Research Federation, Washington, D. C., 
November 21, 1921. 


government, education, and other 
occupational spheres. 

Industry, which hereinafter will be 
used to designate all productive occu- 
pations, offers for research two main 
groups of facts and factors, the non- 
human and the human. The former 
includes such objects of study as the 
raw materials of industry, its proc- 
esses, operations, sources of power, 
and mechanical aids. The latter 
includes such essential factors as phy- 
sique, health, hygiene, intelligence, 
temperament, interest, contentment, 
the will to coéperate. These are but 
examples of those human qualities, 
traits, and relations which condition 
industria! activity and achievement. 
Of the two great assemblages of factors 
in industry, the nonhuman, or mate- 
rial, factors have been studied much 
and in some instances exhaustively, to 
the great advantage of mankind, as 
witness the contributions of chem- 
istry and the several branches of engi- 
neering. The human factors, by 
contrast, have been neglected. Only 
recently has attention been directed 
to the economic significance of research 
concerning them. We stand on the 
threshold of a new era in which atten- 
tion and interest are beginning to shift 
from the material to the personal; 
from the things that are worked with, 
to the worker; from the machinery of 
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industry, to the man who made, owns, 
or operates it. There is every reason 
to believe that human engineering will 
shortly take its place among the im- 
portant forms of practical endeavor. 

As workers in personnel research, we 
assume that the industrial system 
should exist solely for the benefit of 
mankind. It is the result of concerted 
human action and it seems eminently 
reasonable to insist that man, its crea- 
tor, should become also in the truest 
sense its master, director and benefi- 
ciary. The time was when human 
labor, skill, and intelligence were ob- 
viously the essential factors in produc- 
tion. Then came the era of invention 
with the resulting mechanization of 
‘industry and the replacement of the 
domestic system by the factory. 
Naturally enough the idea of increas- 
ing efficiency through the mechaniza- 
tion of industrial operations has been 
carried into the sphere of human labor. 
Time and motion studies have been 
made with a view to increasing earn- 
ings and industrial output, and there 
had developed a strong tendency to 
mechanize the worker himself. AlI- 
ready this tendency has altered the 
quality and attitude of labor by les- 
sening opportunities and incentives for 
master workmanship and for satisfy- 
ing self-expression. The sphere of 
personal initiative and responsibility 
has shrunk as that of mechanization 
and efficiency has grown. The indus- 
trial system needs, and always will 
need and demand, improved processes 
and mechanical aids, but it also needs 
equally strength and skill of human 
muscle and brain. Without brains the 
system is vacillating and unstable; 
without brawn it is forceless and 
hesitating. 
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As we search history for its lessons 
to our day and generation we note 
three principal types of industrial sys- 
tem: Slavery, the wage system, and 
codperation. Slavery represents the 
extreme subordination of labor to em- 
ployment or management. It is dif- 
ficult to find present defenders of this 
bygone system. In it the worker too 
often was treated solely as a means to 
production instead of as a person 
whose development, self-expression, 
and self-realization are of greater 
moment than the products of his labor. 
Human slavery was surprisingly wide- 
spread. It endured for centuries, being 
finally replaced by the wage system, 
under which workers are apprenticed 
or hired for their services. In this 
system certain of the rights of the 
worker as a person are recognized, 
but even the wage system is capable of 
grave injustices to the individual. In 
certain places and at various times it 
has developed so far in the direction 
of mechanical efficiency, irrespective of 
justice and human welfare, that the 
interests of owner, employer, or mana- 
ger have conflicted sharply with those 
of wage earner or worker. ‘Big busi- 
ness,’ the product of mechanization 
and efficiency, constantly tends to- 
ward abuses of human relations and 
neglect of justice; toward forms and 
degrees of exploitation of labor which 
are as inimical to human welfare as is 
slavery. The most serious arraign- 
ment of the present industrial system 
is the contention that capital imper- 
sonally, more or less unconsciously and 
unintentionally, and yet inevitably, 
favors the complete mechanization of 
production. Labor, in the face of this 
situation with its obvious narrowness 
of interest and its injustices, has be- 
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come increasingly self-conscious and 
defensive. Consequently, at this time 
and throughout the world capital and 
labor face each other with more or 
less of mutual distrust, suspicion, 
and dislike. Each points to the wage 
system as unsatisfactory because of 
the unreasonableness, selfishness, un- 
fairness, ignorance, or maliciousness of 
the other. And the great impersonal 
industrial system meanwhile operates 
its vast machinery of production as 
though increased efficiency, greater 
output, and larger profits were its ideal 
and only goal. 

Emerging slowly from this un- 
profitable chaos of human misunder- 
standing, discontent, strife and suffer- 
ing is the belief that personnel research 
—in the form of systematic, disinter- 
ested study of the human factors in 
industry—may point the way or 
actually lead to a better industrial 
system or to a wiser, juster utiliza- 
tion of the present system. For the 
proper unit of industry is the person, 
not the machine, the farm, or the fac- 
tory, and the welfare of the person 
seemingly can be more largely 
achieved and guaranteed by intelli- 
gent codperation than by domination 
of labor, of capital, or of any other 
special group. The human personal- 
ity in all of its essential aspects and 
relations must be recognized and 
wisely utilized in industry, as in all 
other social relations, if racial advance- 
ment and individual satisfaction are 
to be achieved generally instead of 
exceptionally. No one of us can en- 
gage in any occupation whatsoever 
without more or less serious injustice 
and injury to the physical, mental, or 
spiritual self if treated merely as a 
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part of the machinery of industry. 
Personnel research should speedily 
supply the basis for a satisfactory 
answer to the question, Should the 
industrial system be adapted to human 
needs orshould theindividual beshaped 
to meet the demands of the system? 

The prizicipal aspects of man as an 
industrial unit are three—physical or 
bodily, mental or psychological, and 
moral or spiritual. It is to the study 
of these that personnel research is di- 
rected. Persons differ obviously and 
extremely in bodily traits—height, 
weight, skeletal and muscular develop- 
ment, strength, characteristics of 
features, hair and eye color. They 
differ quite as much, although this 
is not so generally recognized, in 
keenness and range of sight, hearing, 
and the other senses; in quickness of 
observation and understanding, in 
judgment, reasoning power, general 
educability, special mechanical, mathe- 
matical, and linguistic capacity, and 
even in temperament, character, and 
moral attitude, spiritual apprecia- 
tion and understanding. What, then, 
means the word “‘equality,” of which 
democracy makes so much? And 
what significance may be attached to 
the oft-repeated phrase ‘‘All men are 
born free and equal?’ Clearly, it can 
not mean that they are physically, 
mentally, or morally equal, for this 
contradicts daily observation and com- 
mon sense. It does mean, and it is 
not evident that it can mean less or 
more, that in the United States of 
America, within limits set by age, sex, 
and race, persons are equal under the 
law and may claim as their right as 
citizens like opportunities for human 
service and responsibility. 
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Personnel research, if it is to stab- 
ilize industrial production, further the 
development of the personality, and 
increase human satisfaction with life, 
must study intensively as well as ex- 
tensively, with all of the methods 
available to modern science, the phy- 
sical, mental, and spiritual qualities 
and relations of the human being. 
Much already has been accomplished 
in the study of the relations of the 
body of the worker to industrial de- 
mands. Specifications are being pre- 
pared which indicate the ordinary re- 
quirements of jobs and occupations 
and enable the employment manager, 
in the light of definite knowledge of the 
worker, to estimate his degree of phys- 
ical fitness or adequacy for a particu- 
lar kind of work. The individual may 
be too large or too small, too strong or 
too weak, too quick or too slow, too 
resistant to fatigue or not sufficiently 
so, to meet the requirements of a partic- 
ular task without waste and without 
personal harm. There is no reason 
why industry should not know alike 
and with practical accuracy, occupa- 
tional requirements and the bodily 
characteristics and capacity of the 
worker, so that these two sets of facts 
may be more satisfactorily related to 
each other. 


Personnel research is concerned also. 


with the hygiene of occupational and 
personal life, with the health and vital- 
ity of the worker, with occupational 
diseases, with safety and comfort. All 
‘of these things concern, first of all 
bodily welfare, but they also relate, 
secondarily and importantly, to the 
mental and spiritual welfare and devel- 
opment of the person. 
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It has come to be recognized in cer- 
tain divisions of industry that a per- 
fect occupational fit physically may 
be a miserable misfit mentally. This 
is true because, however well the phy- 
sical requirements of a job are met by 
the individual, his intelligence may be 
inadequate or he may he unsuited tem- 
peramentally to his occupation. Hence 
it is essential that personnel research 
measure the mental qualities of 
workers as well as the bodily, and at 
the same time endeavor to ascertain 
the normal mental requirements of the 
chief classes of jobs and occupations. 
Of two men who can handle a razor or 
scissors with equal skill, measurement 
may show that the one has sufficient 
intelligence and mechanical! ability to 
become a successful mechanician, 
whereas the other has not. The one 
may be wasting his talents on barber- 
ing, while the other is well fitted to 
that occupation. To measure mental 
traits accurately and serviceably is not 
an easy task, for the psychological 
make-up of a person is complex and 
many obviously important traits are 
difficult to isolate and evaluate. There 
are in particular two groups of mental 
measurements which are especially im- 
portant: First, measurements of in- 
telligence, which indicate the nature 
and degree of the person’s ability to 
understand, reason, and adapt him- 
self to new situations; and second, 
measurements of temperament and 
emotional make-up. Given the same 
degree of intelligence or mental alert- 
ness, two persons may be opposites 
with respect to a given occupation. 
The one may be fit for it because he is 
slow, calm, deliberate, careful, and not 
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easily discouraged; the other may be 
unfit because he is quick, excitable, 
hasty, and liable to carelessness and 
discouragement. 

There is nothing more mysterious 
about mental measurement than there 
is about measurement of bodily traits, 
for we actually measure, not the feel- 
ings of the individual but their ex- 
pressions in word or deed. It is what 
the individual does or is capable of 
doing on the basis of those mental 
processes which are termed intelligent 
or emotional that is measured and in 
turn used as an indication of what 
may be expected of him in the day’s 
work. During the war it was discov- 
ered in the United States Army, not 
without surprise, that a reasonably re- 
liable measure of intelligence was the 
best available single indication of a 
person’s occupational usefulness. 
The significance of this discovery has 
not been entirely overlooked by indus- 
try. Already it is clear that indus- 
trial management is preparing to take 
advantage of psychological methods of 
studying the human being. It is 
highly desirable, nay essential, for 
human welfare that labor as well as 
capital, recognize speedily and fully 
the importance of personnel research 
and that it be pursued in the interest 
of all. 

Thus far bodily and mental factors 
have been mentioned. There remain 
those for which we have no adequate 
single term. The words “moral,” 
“spiritual,” ‘“religious,’’ suggest with 
varying satisfactoriness the factors in 
point. Though the bodily and mental 
constitution of a person be adequately 
known and exactly fitted to the care- 
fully predetermined requirements of 
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a given occupation, the person may be 
misplaced or may make sad mistakes 
in choosing a vocation because: of ig- 
norance or neglect of character and 
moral constitution. For the fact is 
persons, in all periods of life, are more 
or less honest, frank, amd unselfish, 
and different occupations demand 
either different qualities of character 
or varying degrees of the same. Per- 
fect reliability may be wholly essential 
to success in one line of work and 
merely desirable in another. To say 
that character can be satisfactorily 
analyzed and measured by scientific 
methods today would be rash. Tosay 
that personnel research should devise 
and develop methods for its measure- 
ment is wholly justifiable. The most 
common criticism made of the psy- 
chological service in the United States 
Army was that it failed to provide 
measurements of honesty, reliability, 
and capacity for leadership. In- 
stead it offered only measurements of 
intelligence or mental alertness. This 
criticism, although directed solely to- 
ward an omission, is indicative of the 
urgent demand for methods of mea- 
suring other aspects of mind than the 
intellectual. Industry now has abun- 
dant opportunity to develop suitable 
methods of measuring persons with 
respect to qualities of character, mind, 
and body, and to make this informa- 
tion immediately available in connec- 


tion with placement, vocational choice, 


and guidance. 

In connection with the three groups 
of human qualities, which have been 
designated as bodily, mental, and 
moral, there are two important as- 
pects of each which personnel research 
must take into account: First, the as- 
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pect of nature of heredity, that. which 
is inborn or given as the individual’s 
initial equipment or heritage. Second 
the aspect of nurture, acquisition, or 
achievement, that which results from 
experience, training, or education. 
Contradictory though it may seem 
of many observations and of popular 
belief, the facts clearly enough indicate 
that each of us is born with certain 
kinds and degrees of intellectual capac- 
ity, temperamental quality, and 
moral tendency. The one of two so- 
called “identical twins” may be stupid, 
slow to understand and to adapt him- 
self to new situations. The other may 
be bright and quick to grasp and mas- 
ter new problems. The one may be 
sympathetic, generous, frank; the 
other unsympathetic, selfish, and 
deceitful, and this even from infancy. 
Neither home nor school training es- 
sentially alters the nature of these 
hereditary dispositions. Education 
may somewhat modify their expres- 
sions, but it does not suffice to render 
the one child normally intelligent or 
the other child normally sympathetic. 
This fact of the importance of inheri- 
tance versus acquisition does not 
necessarily detract from our estimate 
of the social value of education, for the 
whole educational process tends to 
develop and to facilitate particular 
uses and expressions of any kind and 
degree of inherited capacity. What- 
ever may be our desires or prejudices 
in this matter, the fact remains that a 
child of feeble intellect is capable of 
relatively little educational progress 
and, therefore, may be described cor- 
rectly as of limited educability ; where- 
as the child of excellent intellect may 
seemingly profit without limit by 
educational opportunity. 
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Knowing that differences bodily, 
mental, and moral, hereditary or ac- 
quired, have profound social and in- 
dustrial significance, it is our present 
opportunity and obligation as advo- 
cates and directors of personnel re- 
search to acquaint ourselves fully with 
these differences and with their occu- 
pational and vocational values. By 
virtue of differences long ignored by 
mankind, many of which may now be 
measured with practical reliability, 
and all of which may be regarded as 
possible of measurement, human 
beings are naturally suited to different 
occupations and vocations. Wisdom 
demands that civilization progress to- 
ward increasingly adequate knowledge 
of the human being and of the relation 
of the individual’s traits to industrial 
and other types of social organization. 
Progress in this direction should be 
furthered by wisely directed and 
wholly disinterested research. It is 
of the utmost importance that person- 
nel research be popularly and generally 
supported for the welfare of mankind 
instead of furthered by capital or labor 
exclusively for increase in wages or 
profits, 

Whatever our feelings or beliefs con- 
cerning the ideal industrial system as 
involving subordination or coérdina- 
tion of personalities, it is reasonably 
clear that it must give large scope to 
the study of the person as the indus- 
trial unit. The fundamental question 
is one of human value. Itis pertinent, 
therefore, to inquire why so many of us 
work beyond our mere physical re- 
quirements, why we strive persistently 
for surplus material possessions and 
for power. The nature and tendencies 
of the wage system suggest the answer 
that it is because material advantage 
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is the sole measure of value, and the 
characteristics and relations of capital 
and labor indicate that the person is 
expected to work for what he can get, 
not for what he can give. This, to be 
sure, is only partially true. But it is 
so largely true that it justifies the dog- 
matic assertion that industry measures 
progress, not in terms of personality, 
but in terms of material possession. 

As one reflects on the situation it 
becomes clear that in addition to the 
material rewards of industrial activity, 
be they wages or profits, there are the 
immaterial satisfactions of self-expres- 
sion and self-realization; the joy in 
workmanship and especially in work 
well done; the sense of human helpful- 
ness and service which accompanies 
awareness of socially useful work. 
Undeniably there is an innate ten- 
dency or complex of tendencies toward 
creative self-expression. One hears 
occasionally of the instinct of work- 
manship. Whether instinct or not it 
expresses itself in a variety of ways, 
and the value of the individual life 
depends largely on the fitness and com- 
pleteness of expression. There are 
those, for example, whose chief satis- 
faction comes from artistic expres- 
sion; those who live most fully in 
mechanical expression or invention; 
those for whom to observe, study in- 
tently, and make discoveries concern- 
ing natural objects is satisfying. Self- 
realization, self-development, and 
creation may be achieved in accord- 
ance with the tastes and talents of the 
person, either manual or intellectual. 
Whether we work primarily with our 
hands or with our brains, our personal 
satisfaction and our social usefulness 
depend chiefly on our attitude, inter- 
est, and degree of success in giving ex- 
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pression to our capacities. Many per- 
sons, it is true, work to live. They 
are relatively unfortunate. Some live 
to work. To them, creative activity, 
whether in industry or in art, is a su- 
preme source of satisfaction. 

The industrial system must be made 
to further self-expression and the sym- 
metrical development of each personal- 
ity, to contribute to human content- 
ment and happiness, while at the same 
time increasing economic freedom. 
Idealism in any practical sphere tends 
to be unpopular. Yet few will dare 
to deny that the immaterial rewards or 
values which have been mentioned are 
incomparably more significant for the 
individual and the race than are the 
material. Those who serve most 
faithfully, diligently, and unselfishly, 
no matter what their sphere of labor 
or influence, receive most from their 
fellow beings, even though their ma- 
terial rewards may be meager. . This 
paradox, seemingly contradictory of 
certain Christian teachings but actu- 
ally consistent with them, is worth 
pondering. It suggests even that civi- 
lization might profit indefinitely by 
reversing the relation of person to pos- 
sessions, thus making giving instead of 
getting the principal objective of the 
industrial system as well as of the 
individual. 

It would appear then that there are 
at least three essential categories of 
value as also of personal traits—the 
material, the mental, and the spiritual. 
Justice and righteousness are as es- 
sential to industrial stability and prog- 
ress as they are to individual useful- 
ness and happiness. No industrial 
system can safely maintain the oppo- 
site. Witness the material splendor 
and even the intellectual achievements 
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of ancient Egypt, Greece, and Rome. 
Under no one of these great civiliza- 
tions was the supreme value of per- 
sonality recognized. In no one of 
them was the individual worker wisely, 
justly, and righteously treated by his 
fellows or by the State. The lesson 
for our civilization from those which 
are past is not difficult to read. 

What, then, is needed by way of in- 
formation to make possible the more 
profitable relating of person to occu- 
pation? An attempt has been made 
to answer this question by indicating 
that two sorts of information, in addi- 
tion to adequate knowledge of the 
physical or mechanical factors which 
condition occupational efficiency, are 
essential. These are, first, knowledge 
of the physical, mental, and moral 
characteristics of the person, and 
second, reliable knowledge of what the 
occupation requires by way of personal 
traits and capacities. Given practi- 
cally serviceable specifications for job 
or occupation and adequate knowledge 
of the characteristics of the individual 
worker, it becomes a reasonable task 
to fit the two together intelligently 
and effectively. Hitherto jobs have 
been assigned and vocations chosenon 
the basis of accidental, irrelevant, or 
inadequate information. This is nota- 
bly true of the choice of a life work, 
which, although the most important 
decision most individuals have to 
make, too often turns on the sugges- 
tion or wish of parent, guardian, or 
friend, on convenience or chance op- 
portunity. Of old, persons were 
bought for jobs and thrown into them 
as slaves. Today most of us are as- 
signed to or choose jobs as hirelings or 
wage earners. Tomorrow it may be 
possible for us to place ourselves on 
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trial in jobs which seemingly require 
the particular combination of traits 
which we possess and for which we 
have been educated in the public 
schools. 

But even were such knowledge avail- 
able the millennium would not be at 
hand, for man is too complex, and so 
are occupational requirements, to en- 
able personnel research or practical 
directors of employment to supply 
and utilize all essential information 
promptly and effectively. However 
promising the results of personnel re- 
search may seem for the improvement 
of industrial relations, the way of this 
work is certain to prove slow and hard, 
for the technical and practical diffi- 
culties are bound to be numerous and 
discouraging. The important thing 
for personnel research now is todemon- 
strate its disinterestedness, its value 
alike for those who have and for 
those who have not; for those who need 
help physically, mentally, or morally; 
and for those who are able and willing 
to give it. Increasingly intelligent 
and wise occupational choice and 
placement are bound to improve the 
condition of the individual and to 
stabilize civilization. It may safely 
be prophesied that within a decade no 
employer or manager can afford to 
neglect the products of personnel re- 
search and no worker to miss its bene- 
fits. Industry has been revolutionized 
by the invention of machines and by 
the discovery of new sources of power. 
It remains for personnel research to 
effect a still more significant and bene- 
ficial revolution or reformation by 
making available adequate knowledge 
of man in all his essential aspects and 
relations, and by bringing into clear 
relief the supreme value of the person. 





The Intelligence of Policemen 


By L. L. Tuurstone, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The present paper ts the result of a study of the Detroit police force 
undertaken by Dr. L.L. Thurstone of Carnegie Institute at the invi- 
tatiog of the Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research. The data 
for Detroit are compared with those obtained from a similar study 
in Cleveland conducted by the Cleveland Foundation. 


Summary.—Policelieutenanis in two cities are found to have on 
the. average. Jess. intelligence, nd _ less schoo t trolmen 
and, Length of service correlates negatively with 

intelligence as measured by the Army Alpha examination. The most 
probable explanation of these disconcerting facts is found in the 
relatively greater capo en gR of other occupations, into which the 
ducated atrolpen rransie transfer, rather than wait 

for promotion. tee of this report will recog recognize the bearing of 
these facts on problems not only of the civil service, but also of all 
departments of industrial concerns in which promotion is delayed 
and recognition of special merit is slow. If the ablest employees 


are to be retained, advancement must be sure and fairly rapid. 


AST summer I had the oppor- 
| | tunity to make an investiga- 
tion of the intelligence of 
policemen in the city of Detroit and I 
shall report in this article some of my 
findings not only with reference to 
the intelligence tests but also with 
reference to the interpretation which 
these records give on some personnel 
problems of the police service as an 
occupation. 

My relations with the police depart- 
ment of Detroit were through the De- 
troit Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search. I am indebted to Dr. Lent 
D. Upson, director of that bureau, and 
to Mr. Arch Mandel of its staff for the 
opportunity to conduct this study. 
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Previous to this study the appoint- 
ments to the police department had 
been made by civil service examina- 
tions prepared and conducted by the 
civil service commission. Owing to 
some disagreements regarding the 
effectiveness of these examinations, 
the police department expressed a pref- 
erence to give their own examinations 
for appointment to the police service. 
At this time I was consulted on the 
question as to whether any of the 
psychological procedures with which 
I have been working could be applied 
in the police service. I could not say 
without a try-out whether psycholog- 
ical tests could be applied in this new 
field. It was therefore decided that I 
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should prepare a series of tests and 
that these tests should be given to a 
large number of policemen of varying 
ranks in the Detroit Police Depart- 
ment. The test records were to be 
compared with the service records of 
the men who took the tests in order to 
determine whether the tests have diag- 
nostic value. Ifthe tests should prove 
useful in such an investigation they 
could be used in the future for pur- 
poses of selection and appointment to 
the police department. To this pro- 
gram I agreed and I prepared several 
examinations for the purpose. 

As a test of intelligence I selected as 
most suitable the Army Alpha Intelli- 
gence Examination. It has been ex- 
tensively used already for men whose 
intelligence is more or less comparable 
with that of policemen and it has also 
been used recently in Cleveland to 
measure the intelligence of the police- 
men in that city. To use the same 
examination makes it possible to make 
comparisons which I shall report here. 
In addition to this examination I gave 
a test of immediate memory consisting 
of the picture descriptive of a street 
car accident which is included as part 
of the tests of journalistic ability in 
Mr. Freyd’s series. This immediate 
memory test was given with a separate 
time limit and a separate score. I 
also used a personal history record and 
- alist of questions bearing on social and 
emotional traits which I called a self 
analysis. 

At the present writing I have ana- 
lysed the raw scores sufficiently to feel 
fairly sure that I shall not be able to 
find anything strikingly diagnostic in 
any of the tests. None of the tests 
that I used and none of the personal 
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history items and self analysis ques- 
tions seemed to differentiate the men 
who have low service records from 
those who have high service records, I 
shall report briefly in a separate paper 
my findings in all of the tests with 
special reference to diagnostic value 
for the police service with service rec- 
ords as a criterion. My present pur- 
pose is to analyse the Army Intelli- 
gence Test records in the Detroit and 
Cleveland police departments and to 


interpret certain discrepancies that are _ . 


conspicuous in both cases. 

When the papers had all been marked 
and tabulated my first curiosity was 
to compare the lieutenants, sergeants, 
and patrolmen in Detroit on the Army 
Intelligence Test. I expected the of- 
ficers to score higher than the patrol- 
men but the following is what I found. 





AVERAGE 
ALPHA IN- 
TELLIGENCE 
SCORES 


57.80 
54.71 
71.44 


DETROIT POLICE 
DEPARTMENT 


NUMBER OF 
MEN 





Lieutenants 17 
Sergeants 34 
Patrolmen 307 | 








“Inspection of these averages reveals 
immediately that the patrolmen sgore 
on the average noticeably higher than 
the officers in the Detroit department. 
One would expect the officers to score 
higher than the patrolmen because the 
officers are selected supposedly from 
among the brightest and most capable 
patrolmen. This we do not find in the 
above table nor in the tabulations that 
follow in this report. 

We do notice however from the 
above table that the lieutenants score 
higher than the sergeants. This is 
what one would expect since the lieu- 
tenants are, supposedly, on the 
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average a more select group than the 
sergeants. 

With this finding one is challenged 
to discover a reasonable cause. Most 
of the patrolmen who were examined 
in this investigation were appointed 
during the last year or two. I have 
listed four possible reasons for this 
peculiar discrepancy and I shall recom- 
mend one of these explanations as the 
most prominent cause. 

I. It may be that the Intelligence 
Test does not measure the type of 
ability which marks a man for pro- 
motion in the Detroit Police Depart- 
ment. This could conceivably be the 
case if personality and character traits, 
volitional traits, and mental stability 
were more important for success in the 
police service than general intelligence. 
Another logical interpretation would 
be that the test does not measure in- 
telligence. This possibility is ex- 
cluded with reference to the Army 
Alpha Intelligence Test because it has 
in so many other occupations demon- 
strated differentiating value with 
regard to success and failure with 
those occupations and estimates of 
general intelligence. 

II, It may be possible that efforts 
have been made during the last year 
or two to recruit men of higher men- 
tality for the police service than for- 
merly. If that should be the case, 
then it would be only natural to expect 
as a consequence that the men who 
have recently joined the service and 
who have not yet been promoted be- 
yond the rank of patrolman should 
score higher than those who have re- 
mained for many years in the service 
and who have in consequence attained 
the officers’ ranks. If this explana- 
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tion is adopted the finding in the above - 
table could be interpreted as a compli- 
ment to the current administration for 
its efforts to get men for the police 
service of higher mentality than 
formerly. 

III. Another possible explanation 
of the higher intelligence scores of the 
patrolmen would be in connection with 
the recent industrial depression which 
has thrown out of employment 
thousands of high grade mechanics. 
It may possibly be that a certain per- 
centage of high grade men who are 
are temporarily out of employment 
may have sought entrance to the 
police department on account of the 
civil service stability of that service 
as an occupation. If this explanation 
is accepted the higher rank of the 
patrolmen who have entered the ser- 
vice within the last year would be a 
temporary effect which could not be 
relied upon for the future personnel 
of the department. It may be pos- 
sible to check this explanation by ana- 
lyzing the vocational experience of the 
men who have entered the service 
during the last year and of those who 
entered some eight or ten years ago. 

IV. Still another explanation of the 
high score of the patrolmen compared 
with the intelligence scores of the offi- 
cers might be found in the nature of 
the police service as an occupation. 
I have reference to the possibility that 
the police service is such an occupa- 
tion that men of superior mentality do 
not find it congenial and profitable to 
remain init. If we assume that a cer- 
tain sampling of the population enters 
the police service with an average 
intelligence score of 71, and if we as- 
sume that the brightest men leave the 
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service sooner or later in pursuit of 
other occupations, then it would be 
only natural to expect that those who 
remain in the service to be promoted 
would average lower on the Alpha 
Intelligence Test. 


INTELLIGENCE TEST RECORDS OF 
POLICEMEN FROM OTHER 
SOURCES 


I consulted the Memoirs of the 
National Academy of Sciences, Volume 
XV, for intelligence test records of 
policemen from different parts of the 
country. These records were ob- 
tained by classifying the intelligence 
test scores in the draft army by occu- 
pations. The records in the following 
table are obtained from Chapter 15, 
“Intelligence Ratings of Occupational 
Groups.” 


Policemen’s scores in Army Alpha Intelli- 
gence Test 





NUMBER 
OF CASES 


ALPHA 
AVERAGE 





119.0 
139.0 


Camp Wadsworth 24 
Camp Devens 26 
Records in Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Office in Wash- 
107 69.3 
17 57.8 
Detroit sergeants 34 54.7 
Detroit patrolmen 307 71.4 
Detroit, three ranks com- 








358 69.0 





The records from Camp Wadsworth 
and Camp Devens give the .ntelli- 
gence test scores for small groups of 
men drawn from the police service of 
various cities. The Alpha average of 
the twenty-four policemen at Camp 
Wadsworth was 119. The same 
average for the twenty-six policemen 
represented in the records from Camp 
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Devens was 139. These records are 
unusually high and indicate that the 
men at these two camps who gave the 
police service as their previous occu- 
pation scored unusually high in the 
intelligence tests. The samplings are, 
however, small and the averages are 
therefore not especially reliable. 
Another more reliable source is the 
Army Alpha average for the 107 police- 
men found in the occupational classi- 
fication of certain large groups of the 
draft army whose records are on file 
in the Surgeon General’s office in 
Washington. Their Alpha average is 
69.3. These records show that the 
Detroit lieutenants and sergeants score 
unusually low in intelligence rating 
when compared with other available 
intelligence ratings of policemen. It 
is interesting to note that the average 
intelligence rating of Detroit patrol- 
men (71.4) is equal to or but slightly 
higher than the general average in- 
telligence rating for policemen in the 
Surgeon General’s records. This would 
indicate that the present patrolmen in 
Detroit are more or less typical of their 
occupation as far as intelligence rat- 
ing is concerned, and that the Detroit 
police officers are noticeably inferior 
to the general run of these records. 


COMPARISON OF DETROIT AND 
CLEVELAND POLICEMEN 


Since complete records are available 
on the intelligence tests for the Cleve- 
land Police Department, it is inter- 
esting to take the opportunity to com- 
pare the intelligence averages in these 
two cities. I have drawn these 
Cleveland data from Parts III and V 
of the reports of the Cleveland 
Foundation. The reports are entitled 
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“Criminal Justice in Cleveland’. In 
the following table, I have reproduced 
the median scores of the Cleveland 
police. I have also indicated the 
median scores of the Detroit police of 
corresponding rank so that dirgct com- 
parison may be made between the in- 
telligence medians of the two cities 
for equa! ranks. 





DETROIT 
MEDIAN 


CLEVELAND 


RANE OR DIVISION MEDIAN 





98 C plus 
95 C plus 
99 C plus 
75 C 
59 C 
63 C 
61 C 
78 C plus 
67 C 
67 C 


61 C 
Sergeants 58 C 
Vice squad 


Detectives 


Emergency 
Patrolmen 





71.4 C 








In the above table we note that the 
officers in the Cleveland police force 
score much higher on the Army Alpha 
than the officers in Detroit. Compare 
for example the Detroit average of 61 
for lieutenants with the corresponding 
average of 95 for Cleveland officers 
of the same rank. Compare likewise 
the Detroit average of 58 for sergeants 
with the Cleveland average of 99 for 
officers of the same rank. We note, 
however, that the Detroit average for 
patrolmen is slightly higher than the 
Cleveland average. Compared by 
medians, these are 71.4 for Detroit and 
67 for Cleveland. 


INTELLIGENCE AND PROMOTION 


The discovery of the low intelligence 
scores of the Detroit officers compared 
with the intelligence scores of the 
patrolmen in the same department led 
to further inquiry about the mentality 
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of the men who are promoted. We 
note, then, that in Cleveland the 
officers score very much higher in the 
Army Intelligence Test than the 
patrolmen. This is what one should 
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Oo 
Cuart I 
A comparison of the three rank “9. the 
Detroit Police Department on the »,/"'s of 
the last grade of school attended and on 
the basis of scores in the Army Alpha In- 
telligence Test. 


expect because the officers are, sup- 
posedly, selected for superior ability 
and intelligence. I have represented 
in Chart I, the average intelligence 
test scores of the three ranks, 
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lieutenant, sergeant, and patrolman 
for the Detroit department. On the 
same chart, I have also represented 
the average of the last grade of school 
attended. This shows that the De- 
troit patrolmen had an education in- 
dicated by the average of 7.56 grades 
of grammar school which is higher 
than the average schooling of the 
officers. The chart also shows that 
the Detroit sergeants had less school- 
ing on the average than the Detroit 
lieutenants. This is what one should 
expect in the tabulation of average 
education. It is interesting to note 
,that the order of the three ranks— 
patrolman, lieutenant, sergeant is 
the same when we compare them on 
the basis of general schooling as when 
we compare them by the Army Alpha 
Intelligence Test. This similarity is 
quite conspicuous in Chart I. 

This analysis of average schooling 
of the three ranks verifies the infer- 
ence that one would draw from the 
intelligence test alone; namely, that 
the Detroit patrolmen are as a group 
superior in ability and intelligence to 
the Detroit lieutenants and that the 
lieutenants are superior in the same 
respects to the Detroit sergeants. 
Both the intelligence test and the 
average schooling show the same fact. 

The data in the National Acad- 
emy |. gmoirs to which I referred also 
cont;;,,4° information regarding the 
average Alpha score and degree of 
advancement in each occupation. It 
is interesting to note that in several 
occupations the intelligence test 
averages decrease with advancement 
and experience in the occupation. In 
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the majority of the occupations the 
intelligence test scores increase with 
recognized advancement. This is 
what one should expect because other 
things being equal, the man of superior 
general . ability and intelligence is 
the one who rises to the ranks of 
journeyman and of expert in his occu- 
pation. When we find an occupation 
in which the higher ranks show lower 
intelligence test scores than the 
apprentices in that occupation, we are 
justified in assuming that the occupa-_ 
tion does not appeal to the brightest 
apprentices. We are forced to assume 
in most of these cases that the 
brightest apprentices leave the occu- 
pation for some other line of work in 
which their superior ability can be 
more profitably used. This is what 
I suspect to be the case with the De- 
troit Police Department on account 
of the conspicuously low intelligence 
test scores of its officers. 

The records of the Surgeon 
General’s office are kept in uniform 
terminology with reference to the 
several degrees of advancement in each 
of the many occupations that are 
listed. Their uniform nomenclature 
for occupational advancement is in- 
dicated by the terms: novice (n), ap- 
prentice (a),.journeyman (j), and ex- 
pert (e). This terminology is of 
course common in many of the trades 
but it is not commonly used in some 
other occupations. It does, however, 
serve to indicate degrees of advance- 
ment in the occupation ¢ven though 
the terminology be different as it is in 
the case of the police service as an 
occupation. 
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Consider now the following table: 





ARMY RECORDS DETROIT RECORDS 


| ALPHA AVERAGE 
| ALPHA AVERAGE 








Apprentice rat- : 
i Detroit patrol- 


Ss dan denen 77.3|71.4 
men 
Journeyman rat- 
MR 5c ie ccen 69.0/54.7| Detroit ser- 
geants 
Expert rating... |64.0/57.8] Detroit _lieu- 
tenants 














In this table I have condensed the 
averages for the three successive ranks 
of occupational promotion in the police 
service. These records show that for 
the available data the apprentices’ 
average rating in the Army Alpha In- 
telligence Test is 77.3. This is com- 
pared with the intelligence average of 
the Detroit policemen. The corre- 
spondence may not be absolutely per- 
fect but the table does show that as 
we increase in rank in the police ser- 
vice, the intelligence test averages de- 
crease. Those men in the draft army 
who were by their experience and 
previous positions rated as experts in 
the police service had obtained an 
average intelligence test score of only 
64. 

The point that I want to make clear 
is that the lower intelligence test scores 
of officers in the police service is not 
individual for the Detroit department 
but that it is indicated also in other 
available records about this occupa- 
tion. These data at least point to the 
possible conclusion that the brightest 
men who enter the police service drop 
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out from that occupation in favor of 
other occupations where their ability 
is better recognized. 

Consider now, Chart II. In this 
chart I have tabulated the average in- 
telligence test score against the num- 
ber of months in the service. The 
conspicuous fact is that those men who 
have been in the service for a number 
of years are on the average less intelli- 
gent than those who have recently 
entered the service. The last three 
columns in Chart II show also very 
clearly that among those who have 
been in the service twenty or more 
months, the less intelligent have ap- 
parently been promoted to. officer’s 
rank, 

I was curious to discover. whether 
such a relation existed also in the rec- 
ords of the Cleveland Police Depart- 
ment. I have made a similar tabula- 
tion in Chart III. The coérdinates 
differ slightly on account of the man- 
ner in which the data were given for 
Cleveland. I have tabulated graphi- 
cally the per cent with superior intelli- 
gence and the per cent with inferior 
intelligence against number of years 
in the service. This chart shows in a 
striking manner that the bright men 
leave the service. In the Cleveland 
department 27 per cent are of superior 
intelligence among those who have 
entered during the past year. Only 5 
per cent of those who have remained 
seventeen or more years are rated as 
of superior intelligence. .When the 
brighter men leave the service sooner 
or later, it is only natural to expect 
that the percentage of inferior intelli- 
gence should increase with years of 
service. This is what actually hap- 
pens as seen in Chart III. 
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Cuart II 
A comparison of intelligence test scores with number of months service in the Detroit 
Police Department. 
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Cart III 


The percentage of superior and inferior intelligence compared with number of years 
service in the Cleveland Police Department. 
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There are more than five times as 
many men with superior intelligence 
in the newcomers of the Cleveland 
department as among those who have 
been in the service seventeen years or 
more. 
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Cuart IV 


The percentages of superior and inferior 
intelligence compared with number of 
months service in the Detroit Police De- 
partment. 


In Chart IV, I have made a similar 
analysis of the percentages of superior 
and inferior intelligence with reference 
to length. of service in the Detroit 
Police Department. This chart brings 
out conspicuously the same fact as was 


found for the Cleveland department, 
namely, that the percentage of men 
with superior intelligence decreases 
with years of service. Corresponding 
to this loss of the brighter men, we 
have an increase in the percentage of 
men of inferior intelligence with years 
of service. 

The objection might possibly be 
raised to my interpretation of these 
charts in that the older men may 
score lower on the intelligence test on 
account of their advanced age. Some 
effort might then be made to show 
that the decrease in the intelligence 
test scores with years of service would 
be caused by advanced age. In Part 
V of the reports of the Cleveland 
Foundation Survey, previously men- 
tioned, I find the following statement: 
‘Table 4 shows a distribution of intelli- 
gence ratings of patrolmen according 
to the date of entry into the police 
department. There is very little dif- 
ference in the ratings of the first year 
groups, who entered between 1895- 
1919. There is a slight decrease with 
length of service, much of which may 
be attributed to the deterioration of 
increasing age.” This conclusion is 
not sound. Look at Charts III and 
IV. You will note the striking dif- 
ferences in the percentage of police- 
men with high intelligence for the 
groups that have been in the service 
less than one year, two years, and three 
years. It would be absurd to claim 
that the Alpha intelligence score is 
reduced by the factor of senility with- 
in two years of appointment to the 
service! Hence I interpret these data 
as indicative of the fact that bright 
and capable men do not remain in the 
police service as a career. 

















Another possible explanation of the 
high percentage of superior men among 
those who have recently been ap- 


pointed could be offered with reference | 


to the recent industrial depression. It 
might be argued as a logical possi- 
bility that unemployment during the 
last year is responsible for a sudden 
influx of men with superior mentality 
into the occupation of the police ser- 
vice. This conclusion would be justi- 
fied if the intelligence test scores were 
found to drop suddenly for one year 
of service and if these Alpha averages 
were found to remain fairly constant 
from then on. The effect to which I 
am here calling attention is, howeyer, 
too uniform in Cleveland and Detroit 
as well as in the corresponding tabula- 
tions made for police service advance- 
ment which was attained before the 
war. The recent considerations of un- 
employment could not be offered in 
explanation of the similar findings in 
the Surgeon General’s records which 
represent trade advancement attained 
before entry into the draft army. 

I believe, therefore, that I am justi- 
fied in suggesting that the police ser- 
vice as an occupation be analyzed with 
special reference to the opportunities 
that it offers for bright and capable 
men. Can something be done to in- 
duce men of superior mentality to seek 
the police service as a profession and a 
career and to remain in it? If the 
social functions served by the police 
department are dignified as worthy of 
the status of a profession, it should be 
possible to retain in that service the 
brighter men who are now found to 
leave it. 

It seems to me that the police ser- 
vice as an occupation should be 
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divided more or less on the plan of the 
army with reference to officers, non- 
commissioned men, and privates. 
One cannot expect the educated and 
professionally trained men to spend 
five to ten years in uncertain ap- 
prenticeship, walking a beat or guiding 
traffic, before reaching the mois. 
tinctly professional work of the police 
service. On the other hand, one can- 
not expect that those whose education 
and abilities find occupational satis- 
faction in the work of a patrolman 
should be competent to rise by pro- 
motion into the more responsible posi- 
tions in the service. Would it not be 
better to divide the service into two 
classes; the work of the patrolman, 
and the work of the officer, and to in- 
duce educated young men to enter the 
police service to become officers after 
a short period of apprenticeship and a 
relatively short period of specialized 
instruction? Obviously such a sys- 
tem would not satisfy democratic 
ideals unless there was a provision 
made whereby a bright and promising 
patrolman might become an officer by 
acquiring the necessary education. 
The minimum education required of 
police and detective officers should be 
a high school education and one or 
two years of specialized training in the 
professional methods of police and 
detective work. It might even be 
possible to arrange for instruction in 
some of the social sciences related to 
the work of a police officer such as, 
sociology, municipal government, 
social hygiene, psychology, statistics. 
It would probably be impossible to re- 
cruit officers competent to work out 
their problems in an intelligent and a 
professional way if we limit the selec- 
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tion of such officers from among those 
men who have been willing to spend 
four or five years of their lives as 
patrolmen. The man who has the 
limitations in mentality and educa- 
tion requisite for contentment in the 
work of a patrolman cannot be 
expected to see problems of crime in 
the large. He cannot be expected to 
develop professional competence in the 
intricacies and ramifications of dealing 
with crime. Effective leadership in 
this line requires first of all a good 
general education and considerable 
professional training in methods. 
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Even if the police officers are recruited 
from high school graduates or even 
from among college graduates, there 
should be nothing to prevent an un- 
usually capable patrolman from attain- 
ing the rank of officer if he can ac- 
quire the necessary education. 

To install a plan along this general 
line would naturally meet with im- 
mediate opposition for political rea- 
sons, but that should not prevent us 
from taking steps that lead in this 
direction even though it would take 
ten years or more to put this plan 
completely in operation. 
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LABOR TURNOVER STUDY AT JOHNS HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY 


It is reported from Baltimore that mem- 
bers of the Merchants and Manufacturers’ 
Association of that city in conjunction with 
Johns Hopkins University are to undertake 
an extended codperative labor turnover 
and causes-of-leaving research similar in a 
general way to that which has been in 
progress in the Philadelphia district. 

Many of the larger manufacturers in 
Baltimore have for some time conducted 
studies and experiments in turnover and 
causes-of-leaving. The present movement 
is one which aims at a codperative study of 
these problems. Such a study will bring 
about a more uniform procedure in dealing 
with labor turnover and a more uniform 
terminology for occupations and groups 
involved and will offer the investigators a 
larger group of data with which to deal. 
It will also make possible the employment 
of expert statisticians and economists under 
whose direction the work may be car- 
* Tied out. 

Johns Hopkins University has indicated 
its willingness to undertake the establish- 
ment of a bureau for this study provided 
that the Merchants and Manufacturers’ 
Association can raise the money required. 
Ten thousand dollars is regarded as neces- 
sary for the undertaking. The bureau will 
be under the direction of Dr. Goodnow, 
President of the University, Dr. Jacob Hol- 
lander and Dr. George E. Barnett. The 
staff will consist of an expert statistician- 
economist and two clerical sssistants, and 
there will be an advisory committee of three 
members to be appointed by the establish- 
ments affiliated with the bureau. 

The bureau will be equipped @h com- 
puting and tabulating apparatus. The 
affiliated establishments will make weekly 
reports, telling the amount of labor turn- 
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over and the principal causes. In return 
they will receive monthly and quarterly 
reports, with graph exhibits showing in 
detail the comparative figures for the turn- 
over and the chief causes for such turnover. 


THE NATIONAL PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 


The Industrial Relations Association and 
National Association of Corporation Train- 
ing, the two organizations which have 
hitherto operated in the general field of 

- industrial relations and personnel admini- 
stration have merged their organizations 
and activities and become the National 
, Personnel Association. 
«Phe project was first definitely brought 
forward at a joint meeting of the Execu- 
tives’ Club of New York and the New York 
Chapter of the National Association of 
Corporation Training, held at the Bankers’ 
Club on February 17, 1922. 

As a result of this meeting, those inter- 
ested got together the following morning 
and drew up an invitation for a meeting to 
be held at the Machinery Club on March 9, 
the express purpose of the meeting being 
to consider the advisability of forming a 
new organization. Of the one hundred 
invited to this meeting, thirty-four at- 
tended and after some discussion the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted: 

It is the consensus of opinion of this 
meeting that there is a vital need and 
demand for a national organization to serve 
the following purpose, namely: 

To advance the understanding of the 
principles, policies, and methods of creating 
and maintaining satisfactory human rela- 
tions within commerce and industry. 

1. By serving executives, personnel spe- 
cialists, and others who are mutually 
interested in problems affecting relations 
with employees, by providing opportunities 
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for conference, codperative research and 
exchange of information among members. 

2. By studying the problems of employ- 
ment, training, development, service, and 
codperation. 

3. By assisting established educational 
and other institutions to interpret the 
needs of commerce and industry by main- 
taining reciprocal relations with them. 

A committee was then appointed with 
Sam Lewisohn as chairman to consult with 
existing organizations and to report a plan 
of organization to the group. The report, 
unanimously approved and signed by all 
members of the committee, was presented 
at a meeting held at the Bankers Club on 
April 7. It recommends an organization 
whose purposes shall be those embodied 
in the resolutions adopted at the March 
meeting. Its plan of activities will include 

1. A system of national committees 
studying and reporting on timely personnel 
topics. 

2. An annual convention based primarily 
on the round table discussion of previously 
prepared and published committee reports. 

3. Special conferences, either geographic 
or topical. 

4, An information service providing an 
exchange of experience and information. 

5. Special investigations. 

Membership in the organization is of 
two kinds: 

1. Company or service membership—any 
corporation, partnership, firm, estate, assc- 
ciation, institution or person, interested 
in the field of personnel administration. 
Dues $100. 

2. Individual membership—administra- 
tive executives, those engaged in personnel 
‘work and others who are interested in the 
field of personnel administration. Dues $15. 

The Association is to be under the man- 
agement of a Board of Directors, five or 
more of whom may be designated as the 
Executive Committee to carry on the active 
work of the Board. After the first annual 
election there will be thirty directors on 
the Board. 

The report with the proposed constitu- 
tion for the Association was accepted as a 
whole, subject to such amendments of spe- 
cial sections as might be later introduced. 
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An organization committee was then formed 
and steps were taken to secure from the 
National Association of Corporation Train- 
ing and the Industrial Relations Association 
of America a statement of the assets and 
liabilities of each and a proposition for 


_ taking over their activities. Arrangements 


were finally completed and on April 19, 
the Certificate of Incorporation was ap- 
proved by the organizing committee and 
on April 21 signed and forwarded. 

As a successor to “‘Personnel’’ formerly 
published by the Industrial Relations 
Association of America, and to ‘‘Corpora- 
tion Training’ formerly published by the 
National Association of Corporation Train- 
ing, ‘‘Personnel Administration’”’ is to be 
the official publication of the National 
Personnel Association. 

Following is a list of members of the 
Organizing Committee. 

W. W. Kincaid, Chairman, The Spirella 
Co. 

Earl B. Morgan, Vice-chairman, Curtis 
Publishing Co. 

Montague A. Clark, Treasurer, E. I. 
duPont de Nemours & Co. 

W. J. Donald, Managing Director and 
Secretary. 

C.S. Ching, U. 8S. Rubber Co. 

J. W. Dietz, Western Electric Co. 

Harvey Ellerd, Armour & Co. 

Francis Farwell, Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corporation. 

Harry A. Hopf, H. A. Hopf & Co. 

J. M. Larkin, Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Sam A. Lewisohn, Miami Copper Co. 

John McLeod, Carnegie Steel Co. 

George F. Quimby, Associated Industries 
of Massachusetts. 

W. H. Winans, 
Carbon Co. 

Arthur H. Young, International Har- 
vester Co. 


Union Carbide and 


SUMMER COURSES IN PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Professional students in personnel admin- 
istration will find three courses of instruc- 
tion offered to them in New York during 
the summer. These are being offered by 
Columbia University, New York University 
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and by the Bureau of Personnel Adminis- 
tration. 

The course at Columbia is to be conducted 
by Ordway Tead, formerly of the Bureau 
of Industrial Research, author with Dr. 
Metcalf of ‘‘Personnel Administration—Its 
Principles and Practice.’? The course is 
described in the catalogue of the university 
summer session as follows: 

“This course aims to outline for profes- 
sional use the necessary point of view, 
working knowledge, and technique for the 
administration of personnel work in an 
industrial organization. The subject mat- 
ter includes methods of organizing and 
operating personnel departments and meth- 
ods of carrying on the major administrative 
functions; e.g., employment, health and 
safety, training, joint relations and adjust- 
ments including shop committees and col- 
lective bargaining, personnel research, and 
the codérdination of personnel activities 
with the other staff functions of an organi- 
zation. The method of instruction is class 
discussion based on intensive required 
reading and, if possible, several factory 
visits.”’ 

The course at New York University is to 
be given by Professor Hoopingarner. It 
is a three weeks course from July 31 to 
August 19, and is described in the summer 
school bulletin as follows: 

“This course is confined exclusively to 
the human factor in management. The 
important stages of selection, placement, 
training, promotion, discipline, rating, sal- 
ary standardization, incentives—financial 
and non-financial, personal service, health 

‘and coéperative activities, superannuation 
and retirement plans, etc., are illustrated 
by practical problems from the field of 
business. Students are encouraged to do 
individual research work and to present 
their problems for solution. The object of 
the course is to train students to think in 
terms of management and to consider their 
problents in the light of a sound construc- 
tive policy.”’ 

The third course is that offered by Dr. 
Henry C. Metcalf of the Bureau of Person- 
nel Administration assisted by other mem- 
bers of the Bureau and by a group of co- 
operative actuaries. It may be described 
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as follows: An eight weeks’ course from 
July 5 to August 20 dealing with employ- 
ment problems, industrial health and 
safety, education and training, personnel 
research, employees’ service features and 
joint relations in industry and government. 
Morning and afternoon sessions will be 
devoted to lectures, conferences, classroom 
discussions and written reviews. Weekly 
field trips will be conducted to industrial 
plants and other organizations where effec- 
tive personnel methods are in operation. 


SECOND PUBLIC CONFERENCE ON COMMERCIAL 
ENGINEERING CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


This second public conference, held under 
the direction of the Committee on Com- 
mercial Engineering of the United States 
Bureau of Education, took place on May 1 
and 2. Prominent industrial leaders, and 
well known educators were among the 
delegates representing wide fields of activi- 
ties. The greatest opportunity which the 
conference offered, was that it afforded 
business men and engineers to meet the 
educational interests and to cover, in detail, 
the high spots in training that engineering 
graduates need. 

Nothing revolutionary came out of the 
conference. In some respects it served as 
an endorsement of the recommendations 
made by the national committee following 
the first public conference in Washington, 
two and a half years ago. The colleges 
farsighted enough to adopt the recom- 
mendations made at that time, reported 
progress—progress that received the in- 
dorsement of industry. Institutions not 
so far advanced in their curricula changes 
were helped, at this conference, to visualize 
more clearly the ideal curriculum that a 
student needs. 

On Monday, the opening day, general 
sessions were held in the morning and 
afternoon. At the first session, the topic 
of discussion was: ‘‘Current practices in 
colleges and universities relating to busi- 
ness training for engineers and engineering. 
training for business men.’”’ Among the 
speakers were: Dr. Glen Swiggett, Chair- 
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man of the Committee on Commercial 
Iingineering; Dr. A. A. Hamerschlag, 
Dr. W. F. Rittman, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology; Prof. Joseph W. Roe, New 
York University; P. F. Walker, Dean, Uni- 
versity of Kansas; R. L. Sackett, Dean, 
Pennsylvania State College; Prof. J. W. 
Callan, of Harvard; D. C. Jackson and 
Erwin H. Schell of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 


In the afternoon the discussion was on: 
“Coérdination of college training with the 
industrial demand.’’ The speakers were: 
x“. B. Jewett, Vice-President, Western 
Electric Company; W. V. Bingham, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology; C. R. Dooley 
Director, Personnel and Training, Standard 
Oil Company of New York; and others who 
spoke from the floor. 

On Tuesday morning, the third and last 
general session was given over to a dis- 
cussion of ‘‘Civic and social training of the 
engineer and business man.’’ Professor 
C. F. Scott, of Sheffield Scientific School 
presided, and Dr. C. R. Mann, Chairman 
of Operations and Training Division, 
General Staff, War Department, Washing- 
ton, was the principal speaker. 


Three group meetings for the discussion 
of the foregoing topics were held in the 
afternoon. The chairmen of. these meet- 
ings were F. M. Feiker, Vice-President, 
McGraw-Hill Company, Incorporated; L. 
W. Wallace, Executive Secretary, Feder- 
ated Engineering Societies, Washington, 
and Dean George W. Dowrie of University 
of Minnesota. 


At the close of the conference a com- 
mittee on resolutions voted to indorse, 
‘generally, the recommendations passed at 
the previous convention, and also passed 
resolutions of minor nature. One of these 
was to adopt a standard terminology de- 
scribing the jobs available for commercial 
engineers. 

The direct benefits derived from the 
meetings can hardly be measured now. 
The recasting of engineering and business 
courses, to fit industrial needs will take 
time. Benefits will show themselves in 
the success of future graduates. 


INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE ON A BUSINESS BASIS 


As a result of the failure of an attempt 
made by the University of Cincinnati to 
interest the manufacturers of that city in 
industrial hygiene, industrial medicine and 
plant sanitation, a group of interested 
investigators, consultants, and advisors 
established the Industrial Health Con- 
servancy Laboratories of Cincinnati. 
These laboratories serve as a service bureau 
for manufacturers, associations of em- 
ployers, and associations of employees. 
They offer service on the conduct of medical 
departments, advise on their organization, 
and conduct special technical investi- 
gations. While charges are made for ser- 
vices, the prime motive of the laboratories 
is to put the important matter of industrial 
hygiene before business men as a sound 
business proposition. 

At the present time two types of work 
are being carried on. 

1. The conduct through a group of in- 
dustrial physicians, hygienists, safety en- 
gineers and statisticians, of a satisfactory 
health department in the small plant. 

2. The investigation and remedying of 
occupational diseases. 

The ultimate object of the movement is 
protection of the worker’s health, but the 
increase in efficiency and the lessening of 
absentism which have so far resulted have 
been such that the medical departments 
pay for themselves. The movement has 
thus proved itself sound from the financial 
point of view as well as from the humani- 
tarian and physiological point of view. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN 
GOVERNMENT 


THE NATIONAL 


Due to the need for skilled auditors and 
inspectors in the Income Tax Unit of the 
United States Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
a school has been established in Washing- 
ton, D. C., for the express purpose of train- 
ing the applicants for these positions. This 
is done at the rate of about 125 a month. 

To qualify for this training candidates 
are required to pass a Civil Service Exami- 
nation on their knowledge and experience 
in bookkeeping. They are then given an 
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intensive six weeks’ training in the tech- 
nicalities of the income tax law by means 
of lectures and individual instruction by 
experts. They are paid full salary while 
under instruction, the entrance salaries 
ranging from $1800 to $3000 a year. 


REHABILITATION IN OREGON 


Oregon has recently organized and 
thoroughly equipped a department of 
physiotherapy at Portland with a smaller 
branch at Salem to treat men for conditions 
resulting from serious industrial accidents. 
This department was established by the 
state under its Workingmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, with a view to reducing the 
number of unproductive men whose injuries 
from industrial accident were preventing 
them from returning to their former em- 
ployment. A considerable amount of ex- 
pense has thus been saved to the State 
Industrial Fund. The treatment embraces 
physical reconstruction and vocational re- 
training. The latter is given through 
established vocational schools of the state 
and paid for by the Workingmen’s Compen- 
sation Commission. Living expenses of 
the men and their families during the period 
of training are carried by the rehabilitation 
fund. 


THE EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


Backed by an original grant of $100,000 
from the Commonwealth Fund, the Edu- 
cational Research Committee reports 
steady progress in its work for the past 
year. It has followed the policy of sub- 
sidizing individual investigators of proved 
capacity and great promise rather than 
that of setting up an expert personnel of 
its own, and in this policy has been guided 
by the following principles. 

1. That no subventions be granted to 
departments or individual workers in in- 
stitutions for the carrying on of the regular 
research activities of said departments or 
individuals. 

2. That support be given only to those 
projects which are carefully defined both 
‘as to objective and methods and which are 
accompanied by an itemized estimation of 
their cost. 
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3. That no subsidy be granted for a longer 
period than one year. 

4. That where possible all financial trans- 
actions be carried on with the institution 
or organization under which the investi- 
gation is being carried out rather than with 
the individual himself. 

The work undertaken has been in three 
fields: educational finance, measures and - 
standards of achievement in school sub- 
jects, and reorganization of the adminis- 
trative units of the public educational 
system. Under the first heading may be 
listed the Committee’s codperation with the 
American Council on Education in its 
investigation by a special commission of 
educational finance in the United States. 
Under the second there are investigations 
in various school subjects, such as algebra, 
a study of gifted children, and the devel- 
opment of standard tests to aid in deter- 
mining a pupil’s ability to continue school 
work, to learn to do clerical work, or his 
ability in the mechanical trades and factory 
work. The third deals with a study of the 
junior college movement. 

It is the hope of the Committee that in 
the future there will be a wider range and 
a greater number of institutions apply for 
subventions, for they feel that their policy 
is so flexible and their conditions for a 
grant such that any clearly defined and 
budgeted project of first class importance 
stands a good chance for favorable con- 
sideration. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON WELFARE 
WORK 


An international conference on welfare 
work will take place at the Chateau d’Arger- 
onne, Normandy, France, during the week 
of July 2, 1922. Representatives have 
already been appointed from Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Sweden, Switz- 
erland and America and it is hoped that 
there will also be representatives from 
China and several other countries. The 
preparation of the programme has been 
assigned to the Welfare Worker’s Institute 
of Great Britain and their tentative formu- 
lation contains the names of men and 
women prominent in welfare work or allied 
fields in several countries. 
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CHILD LABOR IN OYSTER AND SHRIMP- 
CANNING COMMUNITIES 


The United States Department of Labor 
through the Children’s Bureau reports an 
investigation of the oyster and shrimp- 
canning industry during the period between 
the first and second federal child labor laws, 
when no federal regulation of child labor 
existed. The work of both the children 
and their parents was subject to all the 
irregularities of the canning industry, the 
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conditions were disagreeable and dangerous 
and company camps for migratory workers 
were overcrowded and insanitary. Illit- 
eracy or serious retardation in school was 
extremely prevalent among all the children 
whether white or negro, migratory or per- 
manent. The decision of the United 
States Supreme Court rendered May 15, 
which held the Federal Child Labor Tax 
Law unconstitutional leaves the children 
again without the protection of a federal 
law. 
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INDUSTRY AND HUMAN WELFARE 


By William L. Chenery, New York, 1922. The Macmillan 
Company. Pp. xit + 169 


REVIEWED By H. G. KEenaGy 


This volume is an addition to the Social 
Welfare Library series and a contribution 
to our knowledge of the evolution of indus- 
try in the United States. Dr. E.T. Devine, 
editor of the series, states that the book is 
intended “for that already large and in- 
creasing number of citizens who are con- 
cerned that industry shall be productive 
and not destructive; that it shall promote 
the general welfare, without injury to 
workers; that the work of the nation shall 
be done by the natural and legitimate 
workers, not by children or invalids, and 
each part of it by those physically and 
mentally qualified for it.”” The last phrase 
of this statement is somewhat misleading. 
There is little in the book for those who are 
interested primarily in seeing that each 
part of industry shall be performed “by 
those physically and mentally qualified 
for it.” 

The purpose of the book, as stated by 
the author, is ‘‘to state the major effects of 
the rise of the factory system upon the 
welfare of the American people.” In 
the main the discussion deals directly with 
the effects of the system upon manual 
workers and their families only, but it 
points out the social and economic problems 
arising therefrom which concern the entire 
nation. Naturally considerable attention 
is given to the early history of industrial 
development in the United States and, 
though the author is chiefly concerned with 
pointing out evils of the present industrial 
system, he does not hesitate to prove in 
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many instances how greatly superior 
present conditions are to those which 
obtained during the early days of the fac- 
tory system. After discussing industrial 
life during the pioneer period, the author 
follows the rise of industry and the factory 
system through all its various stages, 
treating one after another of the develop- 
ments affecting child labor, women in- 
dustrial workers, wages, hours, regularity 
of employment, and the hazards of indus- 
try, ending with a summary on the status 
of workers. 

Goethe is quoted as saying, ironically, 
‘whatever one desires in youth one has in 
age in abundance.’”’ Mr. Chenery pictures 
with remarkable clearness in his book the 
way in which industrial development in the 
United States was influenced by the desires 
and ideals of its early statesmen and busi- 
ness leaders. Fired by these incentives, the 
nation gave itself without reserve, and 
without sober reflection, to the task of 
increasing its resources and acquiring 
wealth. Only too adequately has the 
mature nation reached the goals of its 
youth. The mechanical revolution so en- 
thusiastically sought, has increased the 
national wealth beyond all dreams, but, as 
Mr. Chenery clearly points out, ‘‘it has 
not hitherto provided the means for a 
comfortable or good life to those who bear 
its heavy burdens.”” Throughout our in- 
dustrial history, the control and direction 
of development have been largely in the 
hands of property owners, business men, 
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and politicians with business interests. 
High protective tariffs were advocated to 
stimulate manufacturing. Workers were 
told that protection stimulated employ- 
ment and protected them from the pauper 
labor of Europe. But, while the founders 
of American manufacturing were very 
zealous in keeping out the products of 
pauper labor, they were ‘‘equally enthusi- 
astic about facilitating the importation of 
these pauper laborers themselves.”’ 

In discussing the various industrial 
problems named above, the author con- 
sistently begins with the purposes and 
social ideals of early manufacturers, states- 
men and property owners. He shows that 
the owners and projectors of industry have 
consistently desired, and regularly received, 
state aid and protection under the guise of 
promoting national prosperity. Considera- 
tion of the welfare of the workers, the men, 
women, and children of industry, has been 
achieved very tardily and has had to meet 
the steady opposition of these same owners 
and projectors. In 1815 children were 
thought of like so much unused water- 
power and their employment in factories 
as a means by which “they are earlier 
trained in industrious habits than they 
would otherwise be.’’ There were no school 
laws until after 1840 and child labor was not 
effectually challenged until after the 
Civil War. Government interference on 
behalf of women has always been fought by 
all privileged classes. While manufactur- 
_ ing industries did not create low wages for 
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women workers, yet women have always 
been underpaid. Despite the facet that 
factory work has brought a measure of 
economic independence, women, taken en 
masse, have never earned a living wage in 
this country. Practically the same situa- 
tion holds for male workers. Under our 
present ‘‘standard,’’ every male adult wage 
earner is supposed to earn enough to 
support, in health if not in comfort, himself, 
wife and three children under fourteen. 
But this standard is seldom realized. ‘‘At 
no time in the history of the United States 
has a majority of male workers been able 
to support themselves and their families.’’ 

Mr. Chenery does not give much consider- 
ation to practical remedies for the ill effects 
of the industrial system. He does, indeed, 
advocate such things as unemployment and 
health insurance, government regulation, 
further unionization, public employment 
exchanges, etc. But he is chiefly con- 
cerned with a description of the conditions 
which exist and must be remedied. Society 
as a whole has accumulated vast reserves 
of material possessions; that economic 
security must be made a common posses- 
sion. The factory system, developed to 
increase human welfare, has not yet accom- 
plished that end, but “‘it lies within the 
hollow of the hand of this nation to fulfill 
that historic desire.”’ 

A short but useful index is appended, 
The footnote references are ample, but 
there is no collected bibliography. 


CONSTRUCTIVE EXPERIMENTS IN INDUSTRIAL COOPERATION 
BETWEEN EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES 


Proceedings (Vol. IX, No. 4), The American Academy of 
Political Science, Columbia University, N. Y., January 1922 


REVIEWED By Davip R. Craie 


Here is an important collection of papers 
dealing with the ideals and machinery of 
industrial good will which were presented 
at the annual meeting of the Academy in 
New York, November 4 and 5, 1921. The 
committee felt that “‘no more useful service 


could be rendered at the present time than 
to bring together for free and frank discus- 
sion those who could speak with authority 
of the more noteworthy practical experi- 
ments” in industrial codperation. 

The first section deals with personnel 
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work and codperation within industrial 
plants. Representatives of the United 
States Rubber Company and the American 
Rolling Mill Company discuss employee 
representation in their plants. Mr. H. A. 
Hatch discusses the success of the Dutchess 
Bleachery with intra-plant unemployment 
insurance. The president of the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company states the five 
methods used in regularizing work in a 
naturally seasonal specialty manufacturing 
business: long-range stock goods planning; 
getting seasonal special orders early; 
adding stock items to supplement specials; 
developing lines for supplementary seasons; 
and training operatives into supplementary 
jobs. 

Standardized joint relations through 
entire industries is the subject of the 
second section. The methods of the 
printing, clothing, building, electrical con- 
struction and leather goods industries are 
stated and evaluated. The common ele- 
ment seems to be that the lead was taken in 
every case by a small group of far-seeing 
men. 

The section on industrial relations in 
governmental employment and in financial 
institutions contains statements regarding 
the work of the post-office department and 
the much-mooted Rock Island Arsenal 
plan. The section on governmental and 
other organized counsel and information to 
promote better industrial relations summar- 
izes the agencies at work in this field with 
special reference to educational institutions 
and chambers of commerce. 

The best reasoned and most clearly 
stated paper is that of Mr. B. Seebohm 
Rowntree, president of the cocoa works at 
York, England, and appears in the section 
on good will and codperation in industry. 
He places the responsibility for industrial 
peace on the employer, and says that in 
order to get it, industry must arrange to 
provide the employee with five items: 


“earnings sufficient to maintain a reason- 
able standard of comfort; reasonable hours 
of work; reasonable economic security 
during the whole working life and in old 
age; a reasonable share, with the employer, 
‘n determining the conditions of work; and 
an interest in the prosperity of the industry 
in which he is engaged.”’ 

An excellent selected bibliography, ar- 
ranged by Mr. Herman Feldman of the 
Bureau of Personnel Administration, con- 
cludes the volume. 

The anthology considers, then, the 
organization of industrial relationships on 
a basis which is sound and compatible with 
recognized political ideals. The fact that 
there is a separate technique of industrial 
government for every company and every 
industry means merely that there is no 
formula, no magic, that will supply the 
“eureka” device for settling all industrial 
ills. But it is now possible to induce 
certain generalizations from a study of 
these and other experiments, to which any 
fresh experiment must conform if it is to 
succeed. These experiments were success- 
ful in some measure. Managers who are 
considering experiments in this field will 
do well to pay attention also to the failurés. 

If the compendium has any lack, it is in 
its emphasis, however important, on remote 
objectives (and the immediate machinery 
to attain them), that concern only the 
relations between the major groups of 
employers and employees. Industrial good 
will depends not so much on the relations 
between the major groups as it does on the 
relations between individuals. If foremen 
cannot ‘‘get along” with their subordi- 
nates, and superintendents in turn cannot 
succeed in leading foremen successfully, 
no machinery to prevent and arbitrate 
industrial rowing is of any avail. Is it not 
the next step to record the methods of 
those executives, whether presidents or 
foremen, who are eminently successful in 
dealing with their subordinates? 
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E TESTS: THE SCIENTIFIC MEASUREMENT OF TRADE 
PROFICIENCY 


By J. Crosby Chapman, New York, Henry Holt and Company, 


1921. 


Pp. ix + 486 


REvIEWED By C. 8. Yoakum 


This book is an important record of the 
solution of a practical problem by the 
application of ingenuity and scientific 
method. The British Army found that it 
had sent to the front in minor capacities 
large numbers of highly skilled tradesmen 
and professional workers. In the later 
years of the war, when these men were 
sorely needed, England learned its mistake. 
The United States, profiting by this dearly 
bought experience, undertook to place men 
drawn from the skilled trades and pro- 
fessions in those positions where their 
knowledge and experience could be im- 
mediately available. Dr. Chapman, a 
member of the committee on classification 
personnel, tells us in a clear and convincing 
way how the Army made a systematic 
search for methods of solving this problem. 
Throughout the book, he continually 
emphasizes the readiness with which indus- 
trial concerns codperated in building the 
trade tests for the army. Dr. Chapman 
also emphasizes the fact that but one in- 
dividual out of several thousand felt it an 
imposition to answer the questions asked 
by the investigators in their search for 
standards of trade knowledge and skill. 
The feeling among managers that their 
workmen will resent such investigations is 
so common that this point is worthy of 
note. The principles and purposes under- 
lying the Trade Tests as it was prepared 
for the army will undoubtedly prove to be 
of great service in industry. Dr. Chapman 
has performed a useful task in placing 
before us in considerable detail the method 
by which further advance can be made 
in this important phase of industrial 
development. 

The book describes carefully the differ- 
ence between the Army problem and the 
problem in industry. In section VI, 


Dr. Chapman gives briefly what he con- 
siders to be the principal value of this 
method to industry. Sections II to V 
inclusive describe with commendable accu- 
racy and scientific moderation the methods 
used in developing the oral trade test, 
picture trade test, performance trade test 
and the written group trade test. A 
detailed statement is given of the method 
of development for the construction and 
administration of the oral trade test. 
Dr. Chapman emphasizes throughout the 
book the necessity for the rigid application 
of a definitely planned procedure in the 
selection of material for the tests and in 
their calibration. The importance of this 
emphasis cannot be overestimated, when 
we realize the existence of a wide-spread 
belief that it is an easy and simple process 
to discover degrees of skill or of mental 
capacity. Copious illustrations of the 
types of tests devised are given. The 
author is very careful to state definitely the 
limitations of each test form and to demon- 
strate the necessity for closely following 
instructions in giving tests. 

The author believes that the principles 
developed in the making of army trade tests 
are generally applicable to industrial 
problems. He calls attention to the fact, 
however, that the actual tests devised for 
army use are, in but few instances, capable 
of being used without change in industry. 
As a basis for making such tests, the army 
developed tables for occupational needs 
and personnel specifications, the index of 
occupations and the occupational history 
blank. These constituted for army pur- 
poses the data which now result from the 
well-known method of job analysis. He 
calls attention to the important point that 
the human qualities and properties are 
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more difficult to obtain than the description 
of operations and skills needed on a job. 
The trade test is not an intelligence test or 
a measure of ability to acquire skill. It 
is purely a measure of the amount of 
skill already acquired in some particular 
occupation. 
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The reviewer wishes to call attention to 
the importance of this little volume. 
Its careful perusal will prevent many 
mistakes and misunderstandings in the 
future development of scientifically pre- 
pared standards of efficiency and measures 
of personal abilities. 


APPLIED GRAPHOLOGY 


By A.J. Smith. New York, The Gregg Publishing Company, 
1920. Pp. vitti + 197. Price, $2.60 


GRAPHOLOGY AND THE PSYCHOLOGY OF HANDWRITING 


By J. E. Downey. Baltimore, Warwick and York, 1919. 
Pp. 142 


REVIEWED BY Max FREYD 


Those who wish to avoid the tedious 
reading of scientific writers on the psy- 
chology of handwriting and the years of 
patient experimentation necessary to arrive 
. at the results which they put forth, will 
find in Smith’s “Applied Graphology’’ a 
complete textbook and guide to the analysis 
of character by means of handwriting. 
The student is presented first with a set of 
fifteen rules, followed by the “elements of 
graphology”’ from which we quote: 

The size of writing: signifies details 

The slope of writing: attends the affec- 

tions 

The lines of writing: denote the spirits 

The shape of writing: determines the 

intellect 

The thickness of the stroke: relates to 

the senses 

These and other similar elements are then 
subjected to more careful treatment and 
illustration. A special section on signa- 
tures gives in detail the interpretations of 
various features of the signature, from 
which we extract the following: 

When the signature is underscored with 
one straight line: Moral courage and refine- 
ment are shown. Prudence and that sense 
of reputation and character that is upheld 
at all costs. 


When the signature is underscored 
with perpendicular zig-zag lines: Great 
brilliancy and originality; activity of a 
very pronounced description. 

The author applies his methods to the 
analysis of the signatures of well-known 
personages. These analyses are brief, and 
are not based on knowledge of the people 
gained from other sources. To illustrate: 

Mary Baker G. Eddy: Will power; logical 
thinker. 

R. G. Ingersoll: A restless and unsettled 
disposition ; intellect is warped. 

Finally, the author devotes some seventy 
pages to a glossary of character traits, each 
accompanied by its graphological sign. 

Although the author speaks of the science 
of graphology, one wonders how much the 
subject matter of his book is concerned with 
the scientific method. Nowhere does he 
state the road he traveled in arriving at his 
conclusions; he gives no figures and does 
not cite the other writers in his field. We 
can only conclude that in the main the 
volume is a compilation of intuitions which 
lack corroboration. 

The value of handwriting as an index to 
character must be determined by the 
careful experimentation of trained men. 
The scientific experimentation which has 
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been completed up to the present on the 
psychology of handwriting is concisely 
summarized in Dr. Downey’s book. This 
volume consists of two parts: (1) a sum- 
mary of the concepts, methods, and ele- 
ments of graphology, with the parallel 
’ scientific experimentation; (2) an account 
of some experiments conducted by the 
author on various graphological problems. 
One notes here, as an example, that the 
correlation between ratings on care for 
detail and small writing is 0.61, but that 
ratings on aggressiveness correlate only 
0.23 with the graphological signs for that 
trait. Positive results alternate with nega- 
tive ones in the researches here presented. 
It is only by such methods that the grain 
can be separated from the chaff. 

The practical applications of the material 
in this book to personnel research are very 
limited. The purpose of the book is to 
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provide a scientific orientation as a pre- 
liminary to an attempt to use various 
phases of handwriting activity in tests of 
temperamental or character traits. These 
tests have already been in use for several 
years and are rapidly being standardized.! 
They constitute the most promising mode 
of applying the psychology of handwriting 
to personnel research. 

Those interested in Smith’s viewpoint 
will no doubt gain by reading his book. 
Those interested in hard and somewhat 
arid facts will profit by reading over 
Dr. Downey’s contribution. 


1 These tests do not use the graphological 
elements, but consist of measurements 
under controlled conditions of ability to 
retard writing, to disguise writing, to 
copy accurately, etc. 


EMPLOYEE TRAINING 


By John Van Liew Morris. 
Company, 1921. 


New York, McGraw-Hill 


Pp. xxiii + 311 


REVIEWED By A. D. MUELLER 


This book as the subtitle states is “‘a 
study of education and training depart- 
ments in various corporations.’ Al- 
together there are descriptions of depart- 
ments of thirty-five different plants, mainly 
large corporations. Each of these descrip- 
tions is written as a distinct unit and in- 
cludes all the methods of education and 
training in use in the particular corporation 
under consideration. The clear and sys- 
‘tematic manner of presentation adds 
greatly to the value of the book. It is as 
free from technical terms as is consistent 
with a study of this nature. 

The programs described are classified 
into four groups, each group comprising 
one section of the book, as follows: 

Section I. Comprehensive programs for 
apprenticeship and special training. The 
electrical manufacturing industry, the 
rubber and automobile industry, and some 
varied and comprehensive programs are 
discussed in this section. 


Section II. Programs emphasizing ap- 
prenticeship. Each of the following types 
of apprenticeship is illustrated: (1) Tradi- 
tional apprenticeship modernized, (2) some 
small apprenticeship departments (3) ap- 
prenticeship in shipbuilding, (4) programs 
in railroad shops, (5) an apprenticeship 
program in the printing industry. 

Section ILI. Programs emphasizing 
special training. 

Section IV. Programs of primarily tech- 
nical instruction 

Section V. In this section, composing the 
last one-third of the book, Dr. Morris 
analyzes, on the basis of the programs 
studied, each of the following systems of 
training—apprentice, special, technical, 
and general. He shows the advantages and 
disadvantages of each in particular cases, 
and makes specific recommendations re- 
garding each type of training. Thus, in 
discussing apprenticeship he says, ‘“The 
argument for apprenticeship is briefly this. 
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Such employments as have an extended 
recognized field of practice which enlists 
the better grade of workman utilizing both 
his technical knowledge and manipulative 
skill, which requires an extended period of 
participation for mastery and which can 
be embarked upon in the simpler processes 
by an immature worker, can be economi- 
cally prepared for by apprenticeship.’’ 
(p. 219). He shows the conditions that 
are necessary for good apprentice training 
in plants which are able to carry iton. He 
gives some school substitutes for apprentice- 
ship so that the smaller plants may, to a 
larger degree than heretofore, receive the 
benefits of trained workers and leaders. 

Regarding the matter of recruiting high 
school and college graduates and training 
them to fill technical and personnel posi- 
tions, he shows clearly which type of cor- 
poration is in need of this type of training 
and how the training may best be given. 

The discussion on special training centers 
chiefly around the ‘vestibule’ school. 
Its advantages and disadvantages are out- 
lined. The usefulness of the night school 
in industry is also established. 
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The final chapter is reserved for conclu- 
sions relating to the corporation as a 
vocational education unit. He shows how 
the worker, the employer, the group of 
workers, and the state are benefited by an 
effective system of vocational education. 

This book will be equally valuable to the 
educator and to the manufacturer. To the 
former it will show to some considerable 
degree how industry is solving some of its 
problems of training, and it may suggest 
methods of codperation between the school 
and industry. To the latter it will suggest 
programs of education and training based 
on the previous trial of other industrial 
concerns. It should be especially vaiuable 
to educational directors, personnel direc- 
tors, and students of vocational education, 
as a help and guide in their work, not only 
in showing what has been done and is being 
done today, in the field of employee train- 
ing, but also in pointing the way toward 
further development in vocational educa- 
tion, especially in the direction of codpera- 
tion between industry and the public 
educational institutions. 


WOMEN PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 


By Elizabeth Kemper Adams. 
Company, 1921. 


New York, The Macmillan 


Pp. 442. $2.50 


REVIEWED By Emity HARDESTY 


Too often books and pamphlets written 
on opportunities for women do far more 
harm than good. Enthusiasts are prone to 
oversell various jobs or professions, causing 
women to enter with enthusiasm something 
for which they are neither adapted nor 
prepared. 

There has long been a need for a reliable 
guide for college women and women out 
of college—a need for a something to direct 
women into some field for which they are 
fitted. Dr. Adams’ book admirably fills 
this need. 

The material presented in ‘‘Women Pro- 
fessional Workers’’ is not the result of one 
person’s efforts; neither is it merely the 
result of arm-chair thinking on the subject. 


THE JOURNAL OF PERSONNEL RESEARCH, VOL. I, NO. 2 


The volume was prepared at the request of 
the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union of Boston and is the result of a 
thorough and comprehensive study of 
women’s work. 

In her first chapter Dr. Adams discusses 
the meaning of a profession and of pro- 
fessional workers, quoting from authorities 
throughout. From this she goes to a dis- 


cussion of the entry of women into pro- 


fessions and the part they have played and 
are to play; here she quotes available 
statistics on the place of women in various 
professions as compared with the place of 
men. She also points out the increasing 
number of women who enter professions 
each year. Dr. Adams gives a thorough- 
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going analysis of all services already 
classed as professions and all that may soon 
be so classed. She anticipates the time 
when all workers, except mere routine 
workers, will adopt professional standards. 

With the codperation of women workers 
everywhere, of employers, and of directors 
of vocational work, Dr. Adams has made a 
study of each ‘‘profession,’”’? and has thus 
been able to give actual facts and quota- 
tions obtained directly by interview or by 
correspondence. Beginning with the oldest 
professions—law, medicine, and the minis- 
try—she takes up medical social workers, 
public health nurses, dietitians, personnel 
managers, even mentioning engineering and 
other fields entered by only a few women 
so far. She gives quotations from workers 
in each profession. 

The author has employed the latest 
technique in job analysis. She has in 
each case (1) stated requirements of the 
profession; (2) characterized the type of 
person suited to the profession; (3) de- 
scribed the training necessary for the pro- 
fession, with mention of colleges offering 
that training; (4) discussed the advantages 
and disadvantages of the work; (5) outlined 
salaries and other compensative factors; 
in short, she has given us a vocational 
Baedeker. 

It is interesting to note that the book 
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devotes only nineteen pages out of four 
hundred’ and forty-two to the teaching 
profession. Not many years «ago this 
would have seemed absurd. This brief 
space does not mean that Dr. Adams 
belittles the teaching profession, for she 
says, “In addition to better salaries and 
better professional training, . ... . 
are certain other changes that must be 
made in the opportunities of a teacher in 
order to enable teaching not merely to hold 
its own but to take the leading position 
among the professions that its importance 
warrants.” 

The book closes very fittingly with a 
discussion of the part colleges are to play 
in the professional education of women and 
with some valuable suggestions for women 
professional workers. 

Although there are some statements too 
general to be of value, Dr. Adams has given 
an invaluable work which should be placed 
in the hands of young women—and young 
men too—and vocational directors every- 
where. As we see women coming more and 
more into the professions, as we see married 
women more and more doing professional 
work, we must agree with Dr. Adams: 
“It is a time rather for women to think 
clearly and resolutely about the require- 
ments and obligations of professional life.’’ 


OUR UNCONSCIOUS MIND 


By Frederick Pierce. 


1921. 318 pp. E. P. Dutton, New York 


REVIEWED By L. DeEwrY ANDERSON 


In its contribution to the development of 
a better understanding of the new progress 
in psychology along the lines of mental 
therapy, this book has a definite appeal to 
workers in personnel. The value of this 
type of work lies in its capacity to serve as 
an aid in interpreting the effect of factory 
and shop conditions on the employees. I 
mean here not only the physical shop con- 
ditions but rather those intangible, unseen 
forces that are always working where there 
is the foreman-worker combination. The 
mind of the worker should be made an 


object of study by the officials of any 
company. For too long now have the 
machine and the raw material received 
study at the expense of the individual 
working in the plant. Production could be 
immeasurably increased by a thorough 
carrying over of some of the principles 
outlined by Mr. Pierce in ‘‘Our unconscious 
mind.’’ 

The book is not written with this purpose 
in view and there are several chapters that 
are not applicable to the personnel worker 
but there are many passages in the book 
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that would give executives a truer concep- 
tion of the forces that lie under their con- 
trol. Mr. Pierce has here attempted to 
interpret for us in simple every day lan- 
guage the main categories of the psycho- 
analytic school. He has kept sway, in as 
far as possible from the poorly defined terms 
of this school and has defined his terms 
clearly whenever necessary. This hook is 
written for the lay reader, and is suitable 
reading for one not trained in the psycho- 
analytic field. 

In general Mr. Pierce adheres closely to 
the general trend of opinion of the most 
brilliant writers in this field. He is apt to 
err in the direction of being too dogmatic 
in some of his statements. He assumes 
without question some of the newer con- 
cepts of the psychoanalytic school that have 
not been accepted by the majority of the 
leaders in this study. For example his 
discussion of the “‘libido’’ (psychic energy) 
and of the functions of the endocrine glands 
is dogmatic to the extreme, and statements 
in this part of the book are not qualified 
to any extent. 

In the latter half of the book, Mr. Pierce 
attempts to show how the concepts of 
psycho-therapy can be applied to society in 
making a more contented human group. 
His argument here is that society will have 
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to pursue a course of development in which 
the individual and group factors are mere 
closely bound to the herd; so that, instead 
of having many herds the world will develop 
into one great herd, having aims only for 
the betterment of the entire herd, instead 
of, as at present, aims for the betterment 
of small herds usually at the expense of 
other small herds. Capital is responsible 
for the welfare of the group, and the capi- 
talistic class should take the leadership in 
working for the progress of the entire 
group. If capital does not take this leader- 
ship, the leaders will be drawn from the 
laboring classes. This would probably be 
disastrous as socialism has not taken any 
clear stand on the efficient administration of 
its ideal government. 

In the last two chapters Mr. Pierce 
attempts to show how the concepts devel- 
oped in the first part of the book can be 
and are being applied in advertising and 
selling. The author shows that by appeal- 
ing to pleasant visual, motor and tactile 
images, goods can be moved quickly and 
trade can be stimulated. It is not the 
author’s purpose to inquire into the ethics 
of good advertising or selling. Mr. Pierce 
gives some very helpful suggestions that 
would be useful in this type of work. 


FULL UP AND FED UP 


By Whiting Williams. 
Britain. ix + 324 pp. 
Scribner’s Sons 


The Worker’s Mind in Crowded 
1921. 


New York, Charles 


REVIEWED BY MILDRED SCHULTZ 


To the casual reader the book would be 
entertaining, to any member of the great 
system of international industry, seeking 
after light, it is at least suggestive if not 
engrossing. Ostensibly it is an exposition 
of Great Britain’s industrial problems. In 
reality it achieves more than that. It 
gives the reader a panoramic view of indus- 
try as a world-wide unity. It gives to all 
Americans an exact, and to many Americans 
@ new, idea of our place in this general 
scheme and brings forward a most con- 


vincing argument in proof of the irration- 
ality of strife between England and Amer- 


ica. And not the least of its attractions is 
that feature (introduced, however, quite 
incidentally), which never fails to please, 
an interpretation of the general character 
of the Briton. 

The indolent man or the harassed execu- 
tive might have been better pleased had 
the author’s interpretation been given the 
place assigned to the mass of illustrative 
material rather than serving as a kind of 
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appendix, but the style is not without an 
advantage. Not every book permits and 
at the same time stimulates the forming 
of individual opinions. In just this the 
book excels. It gives facts, enlightening 
facts gleaned by actual association with 
innumerable workers to whom life is little 
more than making a living, and then adds a 
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few brief, suggestive comments on the 
course of action open to the employee and 
employer, government and public. The 
reader may disagree or concur, but in any 
event he cannot fail to be inspired with the 
spirit of true democracy that breathes from 
every page of the book. 


FACTORY ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


By Hugo Diemer. 


xv + 389 pp. 


Third Edition, 1921. 


McGraw-Hill Company, New York 


REVIEWED BY JOHN S. KEIR 


The third edition of Factory Organization 
shows the same careful and painstaking 
effort that characterized the other two 
editions. The general worth of the work is 
indicated by its continued wide spread use 
both by business men and in University 
courses. 

The purpose of the book is stated to be 
“service to officers of manufacturing cor- 
porations, works managers, superinten- 
dents, accountants, and the heads of such 
departments as purchasing, stores, person- 
nel, cost, and production, and in fact to all 
employees of manufacturing corporations 
who desire a comprehensive grasp of the 
problems treated.’’ 

If it may be assumed that one is primarily 
interested in Machine Shop practice this 
purpose is accomplished in part. The 
comprehensive grasp sought for, however, 
is apt to be somewhat hindered by the 
presence of numerous charts and forms, 
which tend to make it hard to distinguish 
the woods on account of the trees. On the 
other hand it is questionable if the dis- 
cussion of any of the numerous depart- 


ments treated is sufficiently exhaustive 
to serve the purpose of the book as stated 
above. 

The book does not offer a clear connected 
statement of the underlying principles of 
good management. It is probable that by 
rearrangement and the possible elimination 
of some twelve of the present chapters, 
such a statement might grow out of the 
material used. For text book purposes, a 
rearrangement having such an aim would 
be very welcome in the field of management. 
The viewpoint and treatment in the present 
work is not widely different from those of 
other books in the same field. 

The chapter on the Personnel Depart- 
ment which has been added in the third 
edition enhances the value of the book only 
very little. It seems to be the addition of 
one more department of an enterprise, 
described in part. 

As in the other editions, an excellent 
summary of the bibliography in the field of 
organization and management forms part of 
the third edition. 
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PROBLEMS IN SALES MANAGEMENT 


By Harry R. Tosdal. xxi+ 637 pp. 1981. 
Co., Chicago 


A. W. Shaw 


REVIEWED BY H. G. Kenacy 


Problem books for class room instruction 
are in common use, even in the field of 
marketing, but sales management, as ‘‘the 
field of management required for the per- 
formance of marketing functions, particu- 
larly selling,’’ has not hitherto been able 
to boast such a book. It is a tremendous 
field, one not yet clearly defined or limited, 
and it requires both courage and wide 
knowledge to attempt to cover it with a 
collection of representative problems. 
Professor Tosdal has had the courage and, 
with the help of his graduate students, the 
knowledge to make a valuable beginning. 

The volume, with its more than three 
hundred problems, covers the subjects: 
organization, planning and research, poli- 
cies, methods, operations (including man- 
agement of sales force), financing, delivery 
of orders, and general administrative 
policies affecting sales management. Con- 
sidering the extreme variation in the func- 
tions of sales departments, this list could 
not be expected to be fully comprehensive. 

In choosing his material, the author has 
given to problems of organization, planning 
and research the space and position which 
their increasing importance deserves. He 
recognizes the fact that the problems of 
sales management will only be solved when 
the same careful scientific methods are 


brought into use as have become so indis- 
pensable to production operations. ‘‘As 
the starting point for good management, 
a knowledge of facts is essen- 
tial, ; It is the business of 
research to obtain these facts’”’ (page 9). 
Eighty pages out of six hundred are devoted 
to problems of sales research and planning. 
When one considers that this function is 
now recognized only by sales departments 
in a few of the more progressive companies, 
Dr. Tosdal’s emphasis upon it becomes all 
the more significant. 

The book is intended primarily, of course, 
for formal classroom use in schools of busi- 
ness administration and as such should 
prove very valuable. However, there is 
no reason why sales managers should. not 
put the material to good use in the training 
of assistants and department heads. 
Directed group study and discussion is now 
a definite part of the training of executives 
in many progressive concerns. ‘‘Problems 
in Sales Management”’ might well be used 
as a guide book in the selection of problems 
for study. It should help ‘“‘develop the 
habit of basing judgment and taking action 
upon the basis of tangible and intangible 
facts in accordance with correct prin- 
ciples’’—which is ‘“‘the goal of scientific 
training.’’ 
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Methods for the Selection of Comptometer 
Operators and Stenographers. M.A. Brit1s. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, Septem- 
ber, 1921, 274-283. 


A study made to determine whether cer- 
tain tests of the Bureau of Personnel 
Research of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology would serve first as a basis for the 
selection of applicants for courses in 
stenography and comptometer operators in 
a technical night school; and second, to 
determine whether, from a group of appli- 
cants, it was possible to select successful 
comptometer and stenographic operators 
without an extended try-out. That is, 
the first purpose demanded that failures be 
eliminated and the second, that sure 
successes be selected. 


The tests used were (1) a general intelli- 
gence test, (2) a test devised to show 
special aptitude in stenography and type- 
writing, and (3) the group adaptation of 
Downey will-temperament test. The cri- 
teria used were failure and success in the 
different classes. The statistical method 
used was that of establishing critical 
scores, which amounts to a scattergram of 
three variables, two tests and the criterion. 

The following results and conclusions 
were obtained: 7 

**(1) A battery of tests is more effective 
both in eliminating failures, and picking 
successes, than any single test. 

**(2) Of the single tests, general intelli- 
gence is the most efficient for eliminating 
failures. 

**(3) Of single tests the special ability 
test is most efficient for selecting successes. 

**(4) Failures can be predicted by the 
tests with over 85 per cent accuracy. 


**(5) Successful stenographers can be 
selected.”’ 


A Test for Use in the Selection of Stenogra- 
phers. M. A. Brtts. The Journal of 
Applied Psychology, December, 1921, 
Vol. 5, No. 4. 


Reports further work with tests for 
stenographers and a checking of results 
given in a former issue of Journal of Applied 
Psychology. The checking is the result of 
a more reliable criterion resulting from a 
longer period in which the instructors in 
the school knew the people in the study. 
Test VI (an intelligence test) devised by 
the Bureau of Personnel Research gives a 
critical score of 60, i.e., those scoring below 
60 in the test are failures. The data are 
summarized in the following table: 


Failed in test and failed in course...18 


Succeeded in test and failed in 
ON bic ibaa aia waded de ches 9 


Failed in test and succeeded in 


In order to check the placing of a critical 
score at 60 for stenographie workers, two 
other groups were given the test. In the 
first group there were no cases of people 
scoring below 60 in the test but the mean 
for the people ‘failing’ is 63, for those 
‘getting by’’ 65, for those rated ‘‘good” 
110, and for secretaries 144. In the second 
group the lowest score made was 109. The 
people in this group were all high grade 
stenographers. The study shows there is a 
positive relation between mental alertness 
as indicated by test VI, and ability in 
stenographic work. The designation of a 
score of 60 in this test as a “‘critical score” 
for selecting stenographers is justified by 
the data secured from these various groups. 
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Tests for Clerical Occupations. Cynit Burt. 
The Journal of the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology. January, 1922, 
pp. 23-27. 


A preliminary report on results obtained 
from tests devised for clerical workers. 
The tests were of four types: intelligence, 
educational attainments, linguistic ability 
and general information, and tests of short- 
hand and typing. The tests of intelligence 
and educational attainments were given a 
preliminary trial with about a hundred 
school children, 13 to 15 years of age. The 
whole group was then administered to 
thirty clerical workers in one large office and 
test scores correlated with the office super- 
visor’s estimate of efficiency. The author 
promises a detailed account of these correla- 
tions in later issues of The Journal of the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology. 
The tests are at present rated “highly 
satisfactory’ and it is hoped that they will 
furnish a basis for a list of minimal 
standards for work requiring various 
degrees of efficiency. The possibility of 
their use in selecting new workers just 
beginning clerical training is to be tested. 


An Investigation into the Tin-Box Industry. 
FARMER AND Brooke. The Journal of 
the National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology, January, 1922, pp. 9-11. 


An investigation of various phases of 
work in the tin-box industry such as the 
size of the sheets of tin used, their position 
relative to the machine in which they are 
to be used, the optimum weight of soldering 
irons, the screening of gas flames and 
general problems of seating, ventilation, 
routing, rest periods and so on. Reports a 
general reduction in the time required by 
various operations and the elimination of a 
great amount of fatigue but does not give a 
detailed account of procedure or statistical 
proof of increased production. 


An Investigation into the Packing of Choco- 
lates. Farmer AND Eyre. The Journal 
of the National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology, January, 1922, pp. 12-14. 

A study involving the problem of fatigue. 

Production for each hour of the day was 

graphed and the relative time required for 
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various operations noted. The greatest 
length of time was consumed in discriminat- . 
ing between the different chocolates and the 
necessity of overcoming mental stages of 
indecision by voluntary effort produced a 
fatigue almost entirely mental. The in- 
stallation of a different type of bench 
enabled the worker to arrange the choco- 
lates in such a way that her work depended 
upon rhythm of movement rather than 
upon a series of voluntary decisions. The 
average increase in the output of five 
packers observed over a period of four days 
was somewhat more than 35 per cent and in 
the curve plotted at the end of this period 
the marked drop in production shown in the 
first graph for the last three hours of the 
day had disappeared. The fact that the 
second graph showed a practically straight 
line for the entire afternoon would seem to 
indicate that fatigue had been eliminated. 


An Experimental Study of Character Traits. 
Raymonp QO. Fitter. The Journal of 
Applied Psychology, December, 1921, 
Vol. 5, No.4. ' 


Points out the way to a more systematic 
study of character traits, first, by an an- 
alysis of the situations indicative of the 
possession of a trait and second, in the 
building up of a test to measure these 
situations. In this study two traits are 
studied, assurance and speed of decision. 
For the measurement of assurance tests of 
over-estimation were used. The tésts used 
were: 

. String figures. 

2. Decoupage test. 

3. Downey test of assurance. 

4. Downey character checking test. 

5. Miinsterberg decision test. 


Correlations were derived between the 
test scores and a ranking on the trait 
question. Intercorrelations are very low, 
but the correlations with the criterion are 
high. The number of cases in the two 
groups which were rated, however, is only 
6 and 14, respectively. There is no evi- 
dence that the tests are measures of assur- 
ance, but over-estimation is apparently a 
good measure of assurance. Six tests were 
used in speed of decision study. They 
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show rather high correlations with each 
other, and these are acceptable in that the 
number of cases is large enough to make 
them reliable. The conclusions from this 
part of the study are: 

1. People quick in objective decision are 
not necessarily quick in subjective deci- 
sions. 

2. People quick in one type of decision 
are usually quick in other types of decision. 

3. Inconstancy in speed of decision is 
demonstrated to be the characteristic of the 
majority of students tests. 


4. Speed of decision is not likely to be 
measured by any one test or by a few tests. 


5. Group tests have disadvantages for 
measuring speed of decision. 


Influence of Industrial Noises.1 D. J. 
Giuspert, M.D. Journal of Industrial 
Hygiene, January, 1922. 


Summarizes numerous experiments and 
the various theories concerning the nature 
of hearing, and points out the necessity for 
studying all the possible factors affecting 
hearing, such as the pitch and regularity of 
noise, its transmission by air and by solids, 
and such other factors as heat, humidity, 
dust, poisons, irritant vapors, toxic gases, 
fatigue, the size of the enclosures in which 
the workers are situated, and so on. All 
these may and probably must influence 
protective measures to be adopted whether 
applied to the individual or to the working 
conditions. Also suggests a means of 
securing uniformity in ear examinations 
somewhat comparable to the present 
standard ocular examination and recom- 
mends that it be used with proper dis- 
cretion in the selection of new workers in 
noisy trades. The designation of what 
constitutes a noisy trade is in itself a sub- 
ject for a considerable amount of study and 
research. 


1 A translation of an article published in a 
French periodical in January, 1920, the 
material on which it is based having been 
collected a little more than five years 
earlier. The author is chief medical 
inspector of factories in Brussels. 
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Education vs. Propaganda in the Cultivation 
of Good-Will in Industry. Henry C. 
Linx. Administration, January, 1922, 
pp. 56-65. 


Discusses three questions of interest to 
all employers and of special importance for 
those publishing house-organs or con- 
ducting training courses of any sort. 

1. What limits are there to the use of 
education and propaganda in the establish- 
ing of good-will? 

2. What is the difference between educa- 
tion and propaganda and what are their 
relative merits? 

3. How must they be conducted in order 
to be most effective? 

Also contains a brief comment on the 
responsibility of the public schools in the 
matter of “‘economic illiteracy.”’ 


Control of Conduct by Stiggestion: An 
Experimentation in  Americanization. 
Garry C. Myers. Journal of Applied 
Psychology. March, 1922, Vol. 5, No. 1, 


pp. 26. 


Outlines the methods used in making a 
course of study for the Americanization 
Schools of the Army at the First Recruit 
Educational Center at Camp Upton. 
Morals, ideals and information were not 
taught directly, but were suggested in the 
reading and letter writing lessons. For 
example, a man would be taught to read or 
copy @ letter in which he told his mother 
that he slept with his window open in order 
to be a strong soldier and how well he was 
getting along in the army, etc. As the 
men learned to write letters home, it was 
noted that these same sentiments crept 
into their letters. The same method was 
used in the public speaking class so that the 
men became teachers of the ideals it was 
desirable for them to learn. 


The Influence of Atmospheric Conditions 
on Industrial Efficiency. H.M. Vernon. 
Welfare Work, February, 1922, pp. 22. 


Discusses the significance of temperature 
air movement, humidity and dust. Recent 
invesitgations by Dr. L. E. Hill show that 
it is less important to change the air in 
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workshops than to secure a fair amount of 
air-movement. In companies with revolv- 
ing fan installations, seasonal variation of 
output (between January and August) 
observed over a period of seven years, was 
only 3 per cent as against 13.4 per cent in 
a works without any artificial ventilation. 
Comparisons of thermograph records with 
the number of accidents treated at dressing- 
stations in two sheil factories showed a 
minimum at 67°F. with very slight increase 
at 60° but 16 per cent more numerous at 57° 
(than at 67°) and 32 per cent higher at 47° 
and 23 per cent at 77°. Statistics show an 
exceedingly high mortality rate for respira- 
tory diseases among potters, cutlers, 
granite cutters, tin miners, and sandstone 
masons. 


Efforts to Regularize Employment in Seasonal 
Trades. Mary T.Waacaman. Monthly 
Labor Review, January, 1922. 


Summarizes some attempts made by 
various companies engaged in the manu- 
facture of paper, clothing, hardware, and 
other commodities, and in publishing, ware- 
housing and the building trades, to reduce 
seasonal unemployment. Difficulties en- 
countered and the prospects of success are 
discussed. 

Posture and Fatigue. Tumresa WOLFSON. 
Survey, April 8, 1922. 


A discussion of a survey of the conditions 
of seating, illuminations and ventilation 
in the ladies’ garment shops in New York 
City. The survey was made by the Joint 
Board of Sanitary Control of the industry 
as a preliminary to the inauguration of an 
intensive campaign for improvement of 
posture. One of the most serious condi- 
tions found was the use of a motley assort- 
ment of chairs and benches ill-adapted, for 
the most part, to the stature of the worker. 
The Board hopes to create an intelligent 
understanding of the seating problem in 
the industry and to convince employers 
that elimination of a great amount of 
fatigue through the proper handling of this 
problem is quite as much a matter of good 
business as the installation of modern 
machines. 


Vocational Guidance. 
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Accident Prevention by the United States 
Bureau of Mines. H. Foster Barn. 
International Labour Review, May, 1922, 
Vol. 5, No. 5, pp. 723-730. 


Sketches briefly the establishment and 
safety work of the United States Bureau of 
Mines. Work has been carried on in two 
fields. 


1. Investigation into causes of accidents. 
Includes the development of devices and 
methods of production which will decrease 
the occurrence of accidents; electrical ma- 
chinery tests, ‘‘permissible’’ explosives, 
mine ventilation, explosibility of coal 
dust, etc. 


2. Instruction in first aid and mine rescue 
work, including the use of oxygen breathing 
apparatus. Partakes of the nature both 
of educational work—‘‘miners circulars,’’ 
courses on first aid, mine safety service, 
etc.—and of scientific research—compiling 
of detailed accident statistics, physiological 
studies of effects of mine gas, etc. 


The Bureau of Mines holds that the train- 
ing of miners to increase safety is an obliga- 
tion which the mine operators and State 
Governments share with the Federal Gov- 
ernment and every effort is made to induce 
them to share in the work. Considerable 
progress has been made in this direction. 


E. Gavurarer. In- 
ternational Labour Review, May, 1922, 
Vol. 5, No. 5, pp. 707-722. 


Indicates the place of wise vocational 
guidance as an influential factor in the 
maintenance of social peace. Calls atten- 
tion to the fact that vocational guidance is 
a subject which is being actively considered 
in most countries, and summarizes briefly 
its status in the United States, England, 
Germany, Austria, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Spain, France, Holland, Italy, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Japan. Examination shows 
we already possess a fairly accurate knowl- 
edge of the economic, scholastic, technical 
and physiological factors of vocational 
guidance; that interesting research is going 
on in the psychological sphere; and that 
much may be hoped for from the propa- 
ganda aiming at influencing the tendencies 
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of parents and children. Discusses current 
methods of enquiry and advocates employ- 
ment exchanges, acting if necessary through 
special departments, as the agencies best 
adapted to undertake the many sided duties 
involved in vocational guidance. Touches 
briefly on apprenticeship as a problem 
related to vocational guidance. 


The Letter of Application in Vocational 
Selection. A. J. PorFENBERGER AND 
V. H. Vartantan. The Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, March, 1922, Vol. 6, 
No. 1, pp. 74-890. 


Recounts results of an experiment made 
with a view to discovering the validity of 
letters of application as-a guide in voca- 
tional selection. Study of the correlation 
between judgments of applications by their 
teachers and associates and the judgments 
of outsiders based on the letters of appli- 
cation shows estimates of general ability 
and intelligence made from letters correlate 
fairly high (0.56 and 0.58) with teachers’ 
estimates but coefficients involving tact 
are low. Concludes that the letter of ap- 
plication is not to be relied upon even for a 
preliminary weeding out of candidates 
unless the ordinary safeguards against 
personal bias, etc., are used, but if treated 
and controlled as a test method it should 
be of service in vocational selection. It 
might be made to give a composite picture 
of neatness, intelligence, schooling, truth- 
fulness, interest in details, ambition and 
many other of the character traits for which 
at present there are no adequate measures. 


The Determination of Wage Rates. The 
Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Sciences, March, 
1922, Vol. 101. 


Section II of the issue of the Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science for March, 1922, is an effort 
to answer the query as to what are the 
fundamental factors determining wages. 
The symposium, led by Dr. Thomas W. 
Mitchell, Management Engineer, of Phila- 
delphia, is in three parts as follows: 


Part I. In the first part are assembled 
four articles descriptive of noteworthy 
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specific plans of wage-rate determination 
and adjustment in actual operation in 
established industrial plants. These arti- 
cles cover from a practical working stand- 
point, methods of analyzing, grading and 
valuing operations, service records and 
promotions, the productivity basis, the 
commission plan with variations, attempts 
to regulate seasonality and individual 
factors in the problem of operation mutu- 
ally confronting employer and employe. 


Part II. Part two consists of a detonat- 
ing article by Dr. Mitchell, followed by 
discussions from four economists, two 
leaders of organized labor and one manage- 
ment engineer. The leading article sug- 
gests the limitations in the application of 
the standard-of-living principle as a basis 
for the determination of an equitable wage 
rate and offers as substitute the principle 
of relative rating. Since general wage-rate 
changes based on fluctuations in living 
costs have proved impotent to affect 
economic well-being, and any advantage 
gained by wage increase of one specific 
group of workers is at the expense of wage 
earners in other industries, relative rating, 
based on painstaking and accurate perform- 
ance standards, holds Dr. Mitchell, is the 
normal basis for universal wage settlement 
and increase of productive industry. In 
the ensuing discussion, the possibilities of 
an orderly scheme of wage relationship 
are defended and disputed and the economic 
implications of the cost-of-living principle 
sought and tested. Additional claims to 
the basis of a satisfactory wage-settlement 
policy are put forth for the sharing of 
differentials, the effort of labor to improve 
its own condition, the lowering of prices, 
the increase of production, and so on. 


Part III. Stabilization of employment 
as a factor in wages is the topic of part 
three. The discussion here treats not only 
of the reduction of the volume of unem- 
ployment but the mitigation of its attend- 
ing hardships. Beside practical sugges- 
tions as to the regularization of cyclical 
and seasonal unemployment, these articles 
emphasize the necessity for complete 
unemployment statistics, of which there is 
so serious a lack in America, and offer a 
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strong plea for some scheme of unemploy- 
ment insurance scientifically thought-out 
and applied. Included, also, is a descrip- 
tion of the employment exchanges of Great 
Britain and unemployment insurance as 
already in effect in England. 

The material of this section of the March 
Annals has a_ two-fold value: (1) It 
reéxamines the foundation of the living- 
cost and living-standard bases of wage 
determination; (2) it directs general atten- 
tion to a method of valuing operations and 
determining wage rates that, applied 
rather crudely as yet, is coming to play 
a very important réle in the personnel 
problem of industry. 


Economics and Child Welfare. RaymMonp 
G. Futter. The American Child, Feb- 
ruary, 1922, Vol. 3; 353-358. 


Considers a purely economic interpreta- 
tion of child labor insufficient. Believes 
one of the major causes of child labor to 
be a lack of reverence and appreciation of 
children by ‘‘heartless or thoughtless’’ 
parents. A plea is made for more equality 
of opportunity in childhood for health, play 
and suitable education. 


Trade Union Activity for Child Protection. 
Wattrer D. ARMENTROUT. The Amer- 
iean Child, February, 1922, Vol. 3, 332- 
342. 


Reports what ten of the larger trade 
unions are doing to control child labor. 
Discusses the changed status of the appren- 
tice since the advent of machinery. Rigid 
rules probably do not prevent child labor 
but more often send young workers into 
“unprotected trades;’’ of the ten unions 
studied, but two were doing any educational 
and welfare work for the few apprentices 
in their trades. Child labor at present is 
due either to the greed of the parents, or, 
more often, to their ignorance of the evils 
attending child labor. Two methods of 
approach are suggested: the first from a 
humanitarian viewpoint; teaching the evil 
effects of child labor; the second from a 
selfish viewpoint but equally effective, 
showing the parent that child labor lowers 
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wages and increases unemployment for 
adult workers. The author suggests that 
trade unions seem to have five points of 
attack: (1) Limiting number of appren- 
tices and maintaining a high age for begin- 
ning apprenticeship, (2) minimum wage 
agreements, (3) working agreements, (4) 
reporting law violations, (5) education of 
the workers. 


Personnel Activities in Financial Institu- 
tions. Harry Artour Hopr. Address 
delivered before the Academy of Political 
Science, New York, N. Y., November, 
1921. 


Calls attention to the relative neglect of 
personnel administration in financial insti- 
tutions in comparison with industry. Per- 
sonnel activities are defined and their 
scope outlined. The wants of financial 
workers are considered analagous to those 
of all administrative workers, i.e., a fair 
wage, security, opportunity for advance- 
ment, good working conditions, scope for 
self expression and inspiring leadership. 
A questionnaire designed to determine the 
actual functioning of personnel activities 
in relation to these factors was prepared 
after consultation with nearly fifty person- 
nel specialists. It covered the following 
divisions: employment, remuneration, 
training and promotion, health, personal 
service, codperative activities, and incen- 
tives, with various subdivisions. Answers 
received from nearly forty financial insti- 
tutions to the questionnaire show a wide 
divergence of practice but indicate, in 
general, an awakening to the realization of 
the pervasiveness of the human factor in 
business. The success of personnel work 
is dependent, in large part, upon the manner 
in which the activities are introduced and 
carried on. In order that full benefit may 
be derived from them, personnel activities 
must be purposefully, sanely and codper- 
atively initiated and administered. Their 
aim must be that of an incentive to sustain 
interest, inculcate enthusiasm for work 
and promote loyalty; their result, the 
creation of individual initiative, group 
coéperation and mutual satisfaction. 
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Trailing Behind, or How Pennsylvania 
Compares with Other States in Protective 


Legislation for Working Women and 


Children. Estetta A. Lauper. Phila- 
delphia, 1922. 


A report prepared for a joint legislative 
committee consisting of the East Central 
Field Committee of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, the Women’s Trade 
Union League, and the Consumer’s League 
of Eastern Pennsylvania. Its purpose is 
three fold: (1) To refute the ever present 
retort of legislators and opponents that 
every proposed change in the state laws is 
utopian, socialistic or even bolshevistic, 
(2) to give women studying citizenship 
more factual content and less theory, (3) 
to supply some information that bears 
directly on the question of industrial unrest 
in the hope that it may be an aid to public 
thinking and a bit of help to a readjust- 
ment that will be satisfactory for employer, 
employee and public. The Pennsylvania 
laws bearing on (1) child-birth protection, 
(2) child labor, (3) length of working day, 
(4) prohibition of night work, (5) minimum 
wage, (6) workmen’s compensation, (7) 
civil services are given and compared with 
those of the more progressive states includ- 
ing the District of Columbia. A tabular 
summary shows the number of states that 
are superior to Pennsylvania on each of 
the above topics. 


The Technique of Army Training. C. R. 
Mann. School and Society, February 25, 
1922, Vol. 15, No. 374. 


Points out the principle that before a 
training group accomplishes worthwhile 
results, it must have its objectives well 
defined by specifications, standards, and in 
industrial work, job analyses. In army 
work, these factors are divided into the 
following: 

I. Personnel specifications. These indi- 
cate the type of man that can doa particular 
job best. Their second function is to indi- 
cate courses of instruction for untrained 
or partly qualified men. 

II (a). Minimum specifications. It is 
especially important in army work that no 
man is kept in a job where his maximum 
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efficiency is lost. Therefore, it is impor- 
tant that the minimum specifications be 
used in order that man power be conserved. 

(b) Specific abilities mentioned in mini- 
mum specifications are of three kinds, 
personal characteristics, skill, and knowl- 
edge. 

III. Tests. Tests are important in gaug- 
ing a person’s aptitude in the shortest time 
possible. They are of two kinds, aptitude 
tests and tests of proficiency. 

IV. Instruction units. The preparation 
of a course of instruction necessitates the 
analysis of the required skill and knowledge 
into operations or elements each of which 
is a good unit of instruction, and second, 
the combination of these instruction units 
into a school program. 

V. Instruction manuals. (a) The Stu- 
dent’s Manual consists of three parts, the 
operations index, operation sheets and 
information sheets. In other words, the 
type of work, the way of work and the why 
of work. 

(b) The Instructor’s Guide gives sugges- 
tions concerning prerequisites, preliminary 
exercises, drills, information, etc. 

VI. Ratings. Instructors estimates of 
students’ success entered on rating cards. 

VII. Tables of requirement time for 
training. These tables give the time 
necessary for a green man to complete a 
course of study. These data are secured 
only by experiment on a large number of 
men. 


Control of Propaganda as a Psychological 
Problem. Epwarp K. Strona, Jr. The 
Scientific Monthly, March, 1922, Vol. 
14, 233-251. 
People have coéperated for ages in carry-. 

ing out programs necessitating radical” 

changes in their everyday life, not because 
they were forced to it, but because they 
freely responded to suggestions presented 
in skillfully conducted propaganda. Today 
it is a clearly recognized method of social 
control. The article discusses dishonest 
advertising, ‘drives,’ pro- and anti-Russian 
stories, political bias, sales campaigns, 

Mexican intervention propaganda, etc. 

Propaganda means essentially the spread 

of a particular doctrine or a system of 
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principles, especially when there is an 
organization or general plan back of the 
movement. Education on the contrary 
aims to extend a knowledge of the facts as 
far as known. The author recognizes 
three forms of non-rational influencing of 
others. First, the presentation of an idea 
known to be associated with other ideas not 
stated. Second, the suggestion of an 
action that will be desired as soon as men- 
tioned. Third, the process of motivation 
where something unfamiliar and not imme- 
diately desired is mentioned. Two ele- 
ments are noted in motivation, the arousal 
of strong desire and the presentation of a 
satisfactory way of expressing the aroused 
desire. Theoretically, any emotional ele- 
ment can be associated with any specific 
line of action. Practically, certain com- 
binations are difficult to accomplish. No 
logical connection needs to exist between 
the emotion aroused and the program out- 
lined. Control of propaganda is discussed 
in terms of validity of statements made, of 
action proposed and of emotional elements 
involved. Torequire that propaganda con- 
tain truths is desirable but will not stop all 
undesirable campaigns. Organization to 
determine value received, to measure social 
welfare, to discover the facts before action 
begins constitute partial means of control. 
Society must take motives into account. 
Publicity is our present best means of 
avoiding hasty partizanship and uncon- 
sidered action. It must, however, evaluate 
sentiments and emotional phrases as well 
as present non-partizan facts. 


The Construction of Tests for the Discovery 
of Vocational Fitness. Frank Warts. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, Septem- 
ber, 1921, Vol. 5, 240-251. 


Discusses certain of the fundamental as- 
sumptions underlying the different meth- 
ods of test construction. The author favors 
the analogous-test method because ‘‘This 
form calls both for a tentative psy- 
chological analysis of the work to be done 
and for the construction of problems 
calling out as a combination the essential 
capacities and interests concerned in much 
the same proportion as they are demanded 
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in actual tasks, but in such a manner as to 
allow potential capacity, when necessary, 
to compete on equal terms with capacity 
already fully developed.’? Summarizes 
author’s position on other methods as 
follows: ‘(One may say, to sum up the 
possibilities of the various types of test, 
that the various sample tests are useful for 
choosing skilled workers but useless for 
selecting youths for apprenticeship, that 
empiric tests should only be used when other 
methods fail, that analytic tests may be 
used (subject to reservations) where routine 
work is concerned, but that where intelli- 
gence as well as specific aptitude is neces- 
sary the analogous test is needed.”’ 

It is necessary to add that these conclu- 
sions are arrived at only after a careful 
examination of the theoretical aspects of 
the subject. 


Diphtheria Prevention Work in the Public 
Schools of New York City. ABRAHAM 
ZINGHER. Department of Health of the 
city of New York. Reprint Series, 
November, 1921, No. 96, 1-21. 


Reports the application of the Schick 
diphtheria test procedure for the discovery 
of people liable to diphtheria and the injec- 
tion of the ones giving positive reactions 
among 52,000 school children in the city 
schools of New York City. The Schick 
procedure was not adhered to strictly due 
to the necessity of testing and vaccinating 
large numbers of students in short spaces 
of time. These changes were in the content 
of the testing fluid and the toxin. 

Results reported are: 

1. ‘‘Natural immunity’’ depends on con- 
tact immunity. 

2. Children of well-to-do classes show a 
high proportion of positive Schick reactions 
(not immune). 

3. Race and hereditary family tendencies 
seem to influence natural immunity. 

4. It is strongly advisable to use the 
control test along with the Schick test in 


children over five years of age. 


5. Children under six months of age 
should not be injected with toxin antitoxin. 

6. All children from six months to five 
years should be injected with the toxin 
antitoxin. 
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Negro Women in Industry. U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Women’s Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Bull. No. 20, 1922. 


The object of the report was (1) to find 
out if negro women employed in industry 
were standing the test industrially in the 
quality and quantity of work which they 
produced as compared with their white 
co-workers and (2) was the question of the 
retention of negro women when the reduc- 
tion of workers came during the reconstruc- 
tion period one of industry or one of race. 
In all, 150 plants were visited, in 17 locali- 
ties in 9 states. These plants employed 
70,409 persons. Of the workers 28,250, 
40.5 per cent, were women, and 11,812, 
16.8 per cent were negro women. The 
negro women formed more than 40 per cent 
of all the women employed. In the major- 
ity of cases their occupation was either 
mechanical or manufacturing. In answer 
to the first question the judgment of their 
employers seems to be evenly divided, 
some are exceedingly enthusiastic while 
others are extremely caustic. Answering 
the second question it may be generally 
said that the ranks of the negro women 
in industry have been materially lowered 
since the war, the reduction ranging from 
40 to 100 per cent. The survey shows that 
from a general economic aspect the advent 
of negro women into industry has been 
noticeably beneficial to them and their 
communities making for better civic condi- 
tions and home life. 


The Teaching Personality Quotient. A. R. 
BruspacHer. Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, March, 1921, Vol. 5, 39-45. 


Points out a new line of attack in quanti- 
tatively measuring the factors that make 
for success in the teaching profession, 
applicable to the selection of future teachers 
and the training of recruit teachers. The 
personal power is an unknown quality in 
teaching but it has a very profound influ- 
ence on a teacher’s success. For the deter- 
mination of the qualities in teaching the 
writer points out four quotients that are 
necessary, (1) the personal history quotient, 
(2) the intelligence quotient, (3) the behav- 
ior quotient, and (4) the special information 
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quotient. The personal history quotient 
of the prospective teacher consists of his 
personal and occupational history, his 
medical and mental condition, his voca- 
tional, avocational and recreational inter- 
ests, and his achievements as a student in 
school. This quotient will serve as a basis 
for professional guidance. The intelligence 
quotient will supplement the personal 
history quotient and will serve as an index 
of intellectual power, in regard to such 
things as power of association, reason and 
judgment. The behavior quotient will 
consist of a rating on tests in the following 
qualities: Sympathy with and understand- 
ing of children, resourcefulness, directive 
ability, self control, tact, purpose, organ- 
izing ability, speed of reaction, aesthetic 
sense, humor, and pervasive attention. 
The behavior quotient will be further 
measured by faculty ratings on such things 
as enthusiasm, industry, responsibleness, 
codperation, aesthetic sense, adaptability, 
loyalty, respectfulness, poise, and inde- 
pendence. The special information quo- 
tient consists of the student’s record in his 
major and minor courses, his scholarship 
record and his work in special method. 
The personality study here proposed seeks 
to do three things. (1) It endeavors to 
bring together all the evidence regarding 
a student’s personal characteristics, and 
to provide the information needed for 
professional guidance. (2) It seeks to 
keep undesirable applicants from the teach- 
ing profession, and (3) It seeks to provide 
an intelligent basis for genuine personality 
cultivation. 


The Personnel Policies of the A. Nash 
Company. Wituarp E. Atkins. Jour. 
of Pol. Econ., April, 1922, Vol. 30, 212- 
228. 

Reports an investigation of the personnel 
policies of the ‘‘Golden Rule Factory” by 
review of available information and inter- 
views with the president and several execu- 
tives. The president, Mr. A. Nash, is 
evidently the moving force in the organiza- 
tion and delegates little authority to any 
executive. He has a controlling interest 
in the stock of the corporation, but sale of 
stock to employees has been one method of 
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securing loyalty and codperation. Actual 
data available on profits, payroll, etc., are 
very meager, if given out at all, but some of 
the wage-payment policies are quite gener- 
ally known. The employes fall into two 
groups the skilled group of cutters, tailor- 
shop workers, off-pressers, etc., and the less 
highly skilled needle and machine oper- 
atives. The cutters, for example, were 
paid in December, 53 cents per garment. 
In the Chicago market the pay of the 
cutters is $45.00 a week with nine to fifteen 
and possibly more suits, in a few cases, as 
the standard daily performance. Work, 
however, has been, on the whole, continuous 
during 1919, 1920 and 1921 and while the 
factory ostensibly operated (until the intro- 
duction of five-day week of forty hours on 
January 2, 1922) on a forty-four hour basis, 
there has been no restriction on the number 
of hours worked. The somewhat common 
testimony of the cutters is that total wages 
received over a period of time have not 
been lower. The wages of the week 
workers, particularly those of beginners, 
are the wages of the unorganized market. 
The organization has no personnel director 
or personnel department. Workers are 
recruiting by suggesting to those already 
in the plant that openings exist. No sys- 
tem of education is provided for, it is 
expected that the new worker will be 
trained by her friends or co-workers. If a 
worker is not adapted to the first task 
assigned her, an effort is made by the 
foreman to shift her to a more suitable job 
within the department or if necessary she 
is transferred to another department. 
There are no time clocks in the establish- 
ment, no system of promotion has been 
established, no job analysis. Sanitary 
conditions are thoroughly decent; there 
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are no particular safety devices in the plant, 
safety propaganda is not engaged in. No 
formal machinery for industrial government 
has been involved. All workers are invited 
to attend meetings called by Mr. Nash at 
intervals of from one to sixmonths. These 
meetings are supposed to permit general 
participation. Anyone can speak who has 
anything to say; any one can introduce a 
resolution or debate for or against an issue. 
‘Upon investigation it is apparent that 
there is little real representation or real 
participation of workers in the control of 
the organization.’’ A brief history of 
wage adjustments in the company gives a 
fair idea of the exact value of each and 
shows that that of June 1, 1921, which 
involved a two dollar wage increase retroc- 
tive to April 1 and a discontinuance of the 
bonus previously given, was proposed by 
a committee of management and accepted 
by vote of the workers without knowledge 
as to the amount of bonus due. 

The diligence of the workers is not wholly 
due to the Golden Rule spirit. One very 
real additional reason is the workers’ 
knowledge that advancement is based upon 
individual performance. Another reason 
is the fact that wages paid to piece workers 
(who are ordinarily difficult to handle) are 
out of proportion to those of others in the 
shop who, being largely girls, women, and 
the older men, are held to their jobs through 
the appeal which Mr. Nash directs at their 
religious life, fear of loss of their jobs, 
absence of working-class consciousness, and 
inability to do better elsewhere, at least on 
the present labor market. The religious 
appeal referred to, results from a large 
proportion of the workers being members 
of the Seventh-Day Adventist Church of 
which Mr. Nash was formerly a minister. 








